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FOREWORD 


To First Edition 


Although much previously has been written 
on this interesting and important epoch of 
Tasmania’s history, this is the first time the 
whole subject of the convict occupation of the 
State has been presented as a whole, and 
“Shadow Over Tasmania” must therefore take 
its place as a valuable contribution to our 
historical literature. Many of the facts which 
Mr. Smith has unearthed are previously un- 
printed, and the work throws an interesting and 
refreshing new light on the whole subject. 


It is a welcome departure that this book 
treats the convict days in a bright, common- 
sense manner, ‘with none of the morbidity and 
horror which have too often stamped such work. 
Students, the general public, and tourists alike 
will here find interest and entertainment, adven- 
ture and revelation to absorb the most blase 
and prejudiced reader. 


I can recommend the work wholeheartedly, 
with every wish for its success. 


ROBERT COSGROVE 
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INTRODUCTION 


HOW easily we accept venerable beliefs! We absorbed 
without question George Washington and the apple tree, 
Nelson holding a telescope to his blind eye and, when he 
died, saying “Kiss me, Hardy,” King Alfred and the 
cakes, and hundreds of other historical “facts” the 
authenticity of which is not at all certain. 


So has it been with the story of the British convict 
system in Tasmania. The very name “convict” calls up 
unpleasant associations, and the more horrible the tales, 
the heavier the leg-irons, the more diabolical the punish- 
ments, and the worse the conditions became in the 
accounts of those who should have known better, the 
more avidly were they accepted and believed by the 
public. Any person who suggests that conditions were 
not as bad as they were represented, to-day is howled 
into silence, and the impression that is firmly fixed in the 
minds of the public is a picture of innocent men, women 
and youths torn from their cosy English firesides, herded 
like cattle into filthy transports, spewed upon the shores 
of Tasmania, insufhciently fed, weighted down with half 
a hundredweight of chains, flogged and kicked into 
inhuman labour, confined in small and insanitary cells, 
until they collapsed and died or became loathsome, 
savage animals. 

But that is far from the truth. Britain’s transporta- 
tion of felons to the Australian territories was a far- 
sighted and, on the whole, successful colonisation sys- 
tem. The present prosperous position of Australia in 
general, and Tasmania in particular, is evidence enough 
of that. The scheme did fail to achieve its aims in some 
districts, and isolated cases of inhuman treatment can- 
not be denied, but the whole subject has been exag- 
gerated and libelled to such an extent that only a very 
shadowy semblance of the truth remains. 


They were days of squalid living conditions, and a 
state of labour closely approaching slavery existed in 
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England and many other parts of the world. In Tas- 
mania, the convict was fed and clothed better than any 
other class of prisoner or workman in Britain at the time. 
The transportee who reconciled himself to his lot and 
behaved tolerably had a life to be envied by the English 
poor. He could gain remissions of his sentence by dili- 
gence, and when he was freed had golden opportunities 
in a young and fair land far removed from the sordid 
slum areas which had brought him before the British 
justices. Should he continue to infringe the regulations 
of the system, he passed steadily from one stage of 
punishment to another more severe, but at no time was 
he beyond rehabilitation by his own efforts. 


Flogging of erring soldiers was continued long after 
the use of the lash on prisoners was abandoned, and as 
a matter of fact it is still a legal punishment in many 
parts of the British Empire, although seldom inflicted. 


Evidence of a kind can be produced to substantiate the 
claim that the system was inhuman in its severity, but a 
little thought will suffice to emphasise that records were 
necessary only for convicts who continued to get into 
trouble, and that those men who realised the benefits of 
good behaviour had a “clean sheet,” and so the details 
of their life never figured to any extent in the annals of 
crime. 


The offences which brought these men to Tasmania 
appear trivial, but it must be remembered that the great 
majority were potential or habitual criminals, and the 
English authorities aimed at giving them a new start 
away from old associations. A somewhat parallel case is 
the conviction of the American gangster Al Capone to 
11 years’ imprisonment for evasion of income tax. The 
severity of the sentence for such an indiscretion is ridicu- 
lous, but the murders alone that could be laid at his door 
run well into double figures. 


It has been said that.all convicts on Tasman Peninsula 
wore light leg-irons, and that those under punishment 
were forced to carry irons weighing up to 50 Ib. Irons 
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weighing as much as 30 |b., said to have been used in the 
convict days, have been produced. Such statements are 
fantastic. No man could perform any kind of labour in 
the Tasmanian bush wearing irons at all, and the truth 
is that irons of 34 to 5 lb. were fitted as an extra punish- 
ment in a small proportion only of the cases sent to Port 
Arthur. Prisoners who were habitual absconders were 
fitted with similar irons having a large metal ball or 
block of wood attached by a length of chain to the links 
between the ankles, so that when the man wished to 
move about he had to pick up the weight and carry it. 
The irons which are produced turning the scales at such 
ridiculous weights were made after the convict days, and 
sold to visitors at handsome profits. The whole arrange- 
ment of anklets, chains, and heavy ball used to restrain 
“bolters” may have reached something like this weight, 
but it is a physical and medical impossibility for any man 
to walk about, let alone perform heavy labour, with that 
quantity of metal dragging on his legs. 


The work that has done probably more damage to the 
reputation of the convict days than any other is “For 
the Term of His Natural Life,” by Marcus Clarke. It is 
an interesting and thrilling story, but it must be regarded 
as only a story. Clarke was sent to Tasmania by a Main- 
land newspaper to compile a fiction on the convict system 
when Port Arthur was being abandoned. He perused 
records and newspaper files, and turned in a story with 
the emphasis on inhumanity. Then, lo and behold, his 
book was believed as truth, although it was never in- 
tended to be anything more than a good tale. 


“Shadow over Tasmania” was launched to present in 
a readable and simple form a survey of the convict his- 
tory of the State in all its aspects, and of the lives of the 
120,000 or so men, women and children who were trans- 
ported between 1803 and 1854. Truth has been the 
guiding principle of the author, and no fact or account 
has been used without being traced to its source and 
verified. Where reasonable supposition and deduction 
has been necessary, it is plainly indicated. A mass of 
sources and authorities is not quoted because the visitor 
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tc Tasmania, and to Port Arthur in particular, who no 
doubt will be the largest reader of this book, would not 
be interested, but anyone who wishes to delve further 
into the subject may obtain earlier publications and 
records on particular aspects from a number of sources. 


General history is quoted only where it is necessary to 
an understanding of the subject, or where it is insepar- 
able from convict affairs, and the survey of what led up 
to the system in Tasmania is given for the same reason. 
Norfolk Island has been brought into the picture be- 
cause of its close connection with Tasmania, and because 
of its interesting history. Those with a liking for unu- 
sual tales of adventure will find plenty to satisfy their 
appetite in the chapters on escapes and bushrangers. 


Modern place-names have been used throughout to 
enable readers to identify localities immediately. 


Much of the material concerning Port Arthur itself 
was collected originally by the late Mr. J. D. Danker, 
who spent many years in research work. Mr. Danker, 
popularly known to tourists as “The Hermit of Point 
Puer,” received a moving tribute in “The Mercury” on 
September 18, 1939, three days after his death, when 
reference was made to his quaint and likeable character. 
He lived at Port Arthur for nearly half a century, and 
spent much of his time in later years collecting and 
classifying information on the convict days. Not long 
after the settlement was abandoned by the penal author- 
ities, he lived with several “old lags” who had returned 
te Port Arthur on their release from the Hobart Gaol. 
From them he heard accounts which so differed from 
what he had heard and read elsewhere that he deter- 
mined some day to reveal the truth. He saw how the 
early tourists were deluded, saw the “horror tradition” 
develop, and saw a new town arise from the ruins of the 
old convict settlement. At Point Puer, the site of the 
boys’ establishment, he purchased land and built himself 
a little shack of beams from the ruins, and sheets of iron. 
There, in his spotlessly clean patchwork home, he enter- 
tained tourists year after year with tales of the old days. 
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Ile had friends in all parts of Australia, and many were 
andl at his passing. 


‘lhe assistance of Miss L. Wayn, honorary archiviste 
to the Tasmanian Government, was invaluable, and 
appreciation is due also to the Tasmanian Public Library, 
the late Mr. W. Radcliffe (Port Arthur), the late Mr. 
Ill Mawl (Port Arthur), Monsignor J. H. Cullen, and 
many others in Tasmania and on the Mainland of 
Australia. 


Newspaper files, papers of the Royal Society of Tas- 
mania, old books and other publications, unpublished 
jtpers and reports, have been of great assistance, and 
among the books referred to are: “The History of Tas- 
mania” (the Rev. John West), “Governor Arthur’s 
(‘onvict System” (Forsythe), “Wan Diemen’s Land” 
(butler Stoney), “The Broad Arrow” (Reade), “His- 
tory of Tasmania” (“Truth”), “Martin Cash,” “Young 
Ireland in Exile” (Cullen), “Letters from New South 
Wales” (Cunningham), “A Burglar’s Life” (Jeffrey), 
“Vor the Term of His Natural Life” (Clarke), “A 
Junior History of Australia” (Meston), “Port Arthur” 
(Beattie), “Port Arthur Guide” (Radcliffe). 


In response to readers’ suggestions, two maps have 
lwen included in this edition. One shows the important 
locations on Tasman and Forestier Peninsulas, and the 
other all places referred to in Tasmania. The quick 
reference “Tourist Index” also is an innovation, and 
several amendments have been made in the text to bring 
up to date. 


World Rights reserved by 

the author, but applications 

for reproduction of extracts 
considered 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Early Cases of Transportation. First Fleet. Fear of 
Exile. First Assignment System in New South Wales. 
“Free Passages.” Condition of the Convicts. 


TRANSPORTATION, or exile, as it is variously 
known, was not some new scheme born of necessity 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century. What 
appears to be the first case may be found in Genesis, 
when the crime was the stealing of forbidden fruit. 
Adam and Eve were ejected from the Garden of Eden, 
we are told, and their son Cain was exiled to a foreign 
land for murder and perjury. 


However, those of atheistic leanings scoff at the whole 
thing, and even the majority of Christians admit that it 
is not to be taken at all literally. Later in the Bible, 
Jewish historians relate how whole tribes of their race 
were borne away on two occasions to labour in the 
country of a suppressor, but as H. G. Wells and other 
giants of research and deduction claim to have proved 
the exile in Egypt an utter myth, and as this book is 
designed to tell the truth without risk of successful con- 
tradiction, pages a little nearer home must be thumbed 
to find irrefutable early records of transportation. 


Greece’s glory and Rome’s grandeur had exile as part 
of their political systems, and to some extent their eco- 
nomic systems, and there was a certain privilege attend- 
ant upon voluntary exile when applied to major crimes. 
Rome apparently imagined the Jews doormats of the 
nations, for at one time several thousand were trans- 
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ported from Rome to Sardinia, there to stew in their 
own juice. 

Up to the time of James I, perpetrators of major 
crimes in England sought the Church as a city of refuge, 
and there took oath to quit the country. The sanctity 
of the Church then descended upon the criminal, and 
he was free to leave his homeland unmolested, bearing a 
cross, and charged with a holy pilgrimage. 


Spain was the first Christian country to unite banish- 
ment and penal labour. Colonists could not be enticed 
to the West Indies to work the mines for riches for the 
lap of royalty, so Ferdinand cleared the galleys and 
despatched the men across the Atlantic. Incidentally, 
these men were largely responsible for raising the wrath 
of the Indians against the colonists. 


Banishment was first formally recognised in England 
in the reign of Elizabeth, when it was enacted that “dan- 
gerous rogues, and such as will not be reformed of their 
roguish course of life, may lawfully by the justices in 
their quarter sessions be banished out of the realm, 
and all dominions thereof, and to such parts beyond 
the seas as shall for the purpose be assigned by the Privy 
Council.” Exiles at this time were branded with an “R,” 
denying the “rogue” any opportunity of rehabilitation. 


Until commerce had extended the knowledge of lands 
distant from Britain, the imagination depicted the colo- 
nies as desolate and frightful. The underfed London 
apprentice and the over-worked and similarly underfed 
ploughboy thought of exile as a severe calamity. The 
love of home was rendered more intense by the universal 
wilderness imagined beyond it, therefore loss of country 
was deemed a punishment second only to the gallows. 


James I ordered the first organised transportation of 
convicts to the colonies, when 100 were dumped on Vir- 
ginia. During the reign of Charles II, an Act was passed 
“for preventing dangers that may arise from certain 
persons called Quakers,” which authorised their trans- 
portation beyond the seas. From that time on the custom 
grew apace, with America as the rubbish tip, until ulti- 
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mately those hitherto colonies discarded British freedom 
for a new freedom of their own, using as one of their 
teasons the influx of English scum on their unwilling 
populace. 


Iduring and after the War of Independence, English 
ytols became overcrowded, hulks were requisitioned and 
anchored in the Thames, disease broke out, and the 
situation became desperate. 


Out of the many and varied tried, partly tried, and 
scoffed schemes, there evolved the plan for a new penal 
settlement in Cook’s New South Wales. Joseph Banks, 
hotanist with Cook, suggested the scheme, and its final 
embarkation is no doubt due to the influence of Thomas 
‘lownsend, Viscount Sydney, Secretary of State. 


After the usual political controversy concerning any 
adopted novelty, the First Fleet was collected at Ports- 
mouth, Captain Arthur Phillip, of the Royal Navy, was 
in command as Governor of New South Wales, and his 
povernorship extended over 600 male and 250 female 
prisoners, about 210 military, 40 women (who were the 
wives of the soldiers), a frigate, an armed tender, three 
store ships and six transports. 


Before the fleet sailed on May 13, 1787, the convicts 
wrote most doleful and hopeless letters to relatives and 
friends. Loud were their lamentations. They deeply 
deplored that the distance of their exile cut off the hope 
of return. The perils of so long a voyage alone seemed 
frightful; should they ever reach the shores of New 
Holland, they expected to be eaten by savages, or to 
pine away in want. The greatest howl went up from 
the “stronger sex,” and a spectator of the departure 
remarked that, although many men were deeply moved, 
lhe saw only one woman weep. 


On January 20, 1788, after a long but satisfactory 
voyage, the fleet anchored in Banks’ vaunted Botany 
Bay. Phillip was unrestrainedly disgusted with the 
locale, and his subsequent remarks branded Banks as an 
impractical, poetical dreamer. He later wrote to Lord 
Sydney that he “did not see any situation to which there 
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was not some very strong objection.” There was little 
fresh water, and the ground was sandy and swampy. But 
the subject matter of this book is the convict system, not 
the history of Australia, and abler and more informed 
hands than those of the writer have described the expe- 
dition into Port Jackson, the discovery of a suitable 
situation, the naming of it, and the moving of the expe- 
dition thence within a week of the arrival. 


The early situation of the new penal station is well 
summed up in the description by Sidney Smith in the 
“Edinburgh Review” of “a whole nation exerting itself 
to floor the Government House,” and the fact that it was 
discovered that the only man in the expedition with any 
knowledge of farming was Phillip’s personal servant. 
Smith continues with the prediction: “Yet the time shall 
come when some Botany Bay Tacitus shall record the 
crimes of an Emperor lineally descended from a London 
pickpocket.” 

The system which we have to thank for our Australia 
was a new thing for -England. When convicts were 
shipped to America they were sold as slaves, but in New 
South Wales the men remained, if on occasion theoretic- 
ally only, under Government control. In the early days 
officers, settlers and freed men were permitted to choose 
their own servants from the exiles, and were allowed 
land in accordance with their wealth, convicts in accord- 
ance with their land, and later cows in accordance with 
their convicts. Essential public works were instituted by 
the Government, and others created to occupy the spare 
felons, and servants hired out who misbehaved them- 
selves were returned to the Government gangs to be 
punished by lashing or short rations. 


The horror and dread of transportation soon gave 
place to hopeful anticipation in England when the letters 
of the first-fleeters and their followers reached home. 
The letters were filled with protestations of the easy life 
and clean living conditions, with lavish accounts of suc- 
cess and wealth, and even with sympathy for those left 
at home. The result was that crimes were even commit- 
ted by the English poor and under-privileged in order 
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to pain a free passage to the land of hope. In this man- 
net did whole families gain a transplantation to New 
South Wales. The father would become a guest of the 
(‘rown at the advice of a convicted friend or relative. 
lor exemplary behaviour on the voyage, he would serve 
only a short time as a servant. Then he would obtain a 
small grant of land, write home to his wife and sons, and 
une ata time they would be found on the heaving hulks 
southward bound. On their arrival at Sydney the father 
would come alongside in a boat, present his credentials, 
and the son or wife would be assigned to him as a con- 
vict servant. 


Later, however, the practice of allowing masters to 
choose their own servants was abolished when a new and 
more comprehensive and detailed system was instituted. 
A Land Board was appointed, the issue of land vested 
in it, and an Assignment Board created with similar 
functions in regard to convicts. Masters had to apply to 
the Assignment Board on a printed form stating particu- 
lars of the other convicts under their control, and the 
amount of land in cultivation. The servants were accom- 
modated on the farms in huts walled round and roofed 
with bark, or built of split wood and plaster, with 
thatched roofs. They usually slept and messed four to 
a hut, drawing their provisions on Saturday mornings, 
and generally being allowed the afternoon to wash their 
clothes and grind their wheat. Their weekly allowance 
was a peck of wheat, seven pounds of beef or four-and-a- 
half of pork, two ounces of tea, two ounces of tobacco 
and a pound of sugar. The majority of settlers permitted 
them to raise vegetables in small private gardens, or sup- 
plied them from their own stores. Each year the master 
had to provide two full suits of clothes, and each convict 
was to have a bed tick (to be stuffed with grass), a 
blanket, a tin pot and a knife. In addition, each mess 
received an iron pot and a frying-pan. 


New assignees were hard to retain, for they were rest- 
less and lazy, but provided they were not forced into 
punishment gangs by quitting the master’s property or 
otherwise raising the ire of the authorities during the 
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first few months, became contented, happy, and good 
workers. 


Work began at sunrise and concluded at sunset, with a 
break of an hour for breakfast and an hour or more for 
the mid-day meal (luncheon to the English, dinner to the 
Australians), as much work being despatched by them 
as by the average English labourer of the time. Punish- 
ment could not be inflicted by the settler for misdemea- 
nours, excepting by the withholding of such luxuries as 
tobacco, sugar and tea, and for other punishments the 
prisoner was brought before a magistrate. If the magis- 
trate thought the crime serious enough, he called in the 
services of a gentleman capable of wielding very effec- 
tively an instrument named after some domesticated 
feline of antiquity, who proceeded to remove small por- 
tions of the erring servant’s hide. The convict was only 
ill-treated when he deserved it— but more on punish- 
ments in a later chapter. 


The settler was responsible to the authorities for the 
health, safety, and conduct of his servants, and if cases 
of extreme and excessive punishment by the magistrates 
was reported, there was an official enquiry. 


This is the system which governed New South Wales, 
with more or less success, while Van Diemen’s Land was 
finding its feet. The number of good citizens and hard- 
working pioneers welded from the scum of England’s 
criminals was on the whole satisfactory, although, of 
course, a great number of cases were hopeless. The food, 
the living conditions, the influences and environment of 
the new colony were great stimulants to worthy efforts 
—the lack of want, and the rewards to be reaped by the 
trustworthy and energetic at the end of the term of con- 
viction so obvious that only the very worst and depraved 
were discarded for life-long punishment in chain gangs 
and close prisons. 


Meanwhile, across Bass Strait .. . 


CHAPTER TWO 


Tasmania Settled. Bowen and Risdon. Troubles. Collins 

Takes Over. Settlement in the North. Assignment Sys- 

tem and Condition of the Convicts. Women Felons. 

Chain Gangs. Degradation of George Town. Governor 

Davey’s “Parties.” Tickets-of-Leave. Commissioner 
Bigge’s Visit. 


I-EAR was the sire of Tasmania, and incompetency its 
first love. To the French, Van Diemen’s Land was a land 
of promise, and numerous scientific expeditions which 
visited its shores evinced keen interest. Napoleon was 
Iingland’s big bad wolf at the time, and the colonists in 
New South Wales suffered periodic and consistent 
attacks of cold feet. The exploration ships “Geographe” 
and “Naturalist” departed south after a call at Sydney, 
and residents circulated the false tale that the expedition 
was to select a site for settlement in Van Diemen’s Land. 


A colonial war seemed imminent. A Lieut. Robbins 
was sent post haste after the French with rather vague 
instructions to frighten them off. Robbins came up with 
the ships at King Island. Under the surprised gaze of 
the scientific gentlemen, he went ashore, hoisted the 
British flag on a large tree, and fired three volleys. To 
his amazement, the French turned not a hair, although 
the Governor of New South Wales had no sanction from 
the Imperial Government to any such action. 


The French departed in peace, but Governor King 
wrote home advising the immediate settlement of Port 
Phillip, and himself sent one of the poorest official colo- 
nisation expeditions on record to the Derwent. Lieut. 
John Bowen, a youth of 18 years, was in command of a 
small party of the worst type of convicts and hopelessly 
luvy soldiery. 


Bowen is a tragic figure. Acting on the advice of men 
of more mature experience, he established himself at 
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Risdon (now East Risdon), on the river’s eastern shore, 
and has been cursed for a fool ever since. 


Meanwhile, the home Government had sent Lieut.- 
Col. David Collins to Port Phillip with two ships, sol- 
diers, and 300 convicts. Without bothering to investigate 
the Yarra site which had been advised, he showed sur- 
prising stupidity in dumping his expedition on an 
exposed, sandy peninsula and sent a request to King to 
be allowed to move to the Derwent, as Port Phillip was 
not suitable for habitation! 


Bowen was not idle at Risdon, where he named his 
settlement “Hobart.” Within a few days of his arrival 
he had begun exploratory work, and reported favour- 
ably on the locale. The hardened, doubly-convicted con- 
victs with which he was supplied needed driving, and his 
soldiery had so long been idle at Sydney that they com- 
plained of the arduous duty of providing one sentry 
during the day and two at night. He sent to Sydney for 
more men, but this only added to his troubles. His 
soldiers conspired with the convicts to steal from the 
stores, and when Bowen detected this, he found that he 
was not authorised to hold a court-martial or punish 
them in any way. With a dogged although perverted 
determination for which he must be admired, he left his 
baby settlement, boarded a vessel Sydney-bound with his 
worst offender, and presented himself to the dumb- 
founded King to see justice done. 

King castigated him for his desertion of post in no 
uncertain terms, and the disheartened young fellow set 
out to return to the Derwent via Port Phillip. When he 
reached Collins’ settlement, he found that gentleman 
had sailed for the Derwent, and followed hastily in his 
wake. What a change he found at his Hobart! Collins 
had swamped the settlement and transferred it, name 
and all, from Risdon to Sullivan’s Cove, five miles down 
the river on the western shore. 


An apology for Risdon: It is obvious that a century 
and a half ago Risdon Cove was a better anchorage 
than the muddy, shallow bay to be seen to-day. Bowen 
was anxious to establish a flourishing little settlement as 

















Lient. Fubit Banat 's hones, “Risdon, shad rz first or eT in Tatbiaals 
was established. 








Convict transports were ships like this. 
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quickly as possible, and not lay the foundations of a 
large city, and in the thickly-wooded and scrubbed coves 
and bays that lined the Derwent, Risdon provided the 
most open ground and had been recommended in glow- 
ing terms by Bass and other explorers. 


Lieut.-Col. Paterson and a party of 150 from Sydney 
settled the north of Tasmania. They chose York Town, 
but moved after a few months, because of lack of drink- 
ing water, to the junction of the North and South Esks, 
and Launceston was born on a flat looking across the 
North Esk on to acres and acres of partially-submerged 
swamp. 


And so, with a Lieutenant-Governor at Hobart and a 
commandant at Launceston (or Port Dalrymple), Tas- 
mania began to develop from two centres before the 
onslaught of the convict axe and hammer. 


Tasmania, of course, operated for many years under 
the system ruling in New South Wales. The agriculture 
of the colony was long trifling because of the big drain 
on labour of necessary public works. The convicts were 
employed chiefly as shepherds and stockmen. From the 
banks of the Derwent to the Launceston district, the land 
in general was a wilderness, unfenced and untenanted. 
The men, stationed forty and fifty miles from their 
masters’ dwellings, were rarely visited, and were under 
no immediate control. They were armed to defend them- 
selves from the natives, and early historians claim they 
were clad in skins and lived in turf huts thatched with 
long grass. 


It was the custom to allot to the superior officers, mag- 
istrates and constables a number of men who were sup- 
plied from the Government stores. A skilful mechanic, 
or peddler, was a valuable acquisition. After about 1817 
he hired his own time at 5/- to £1 a week, while the 
master drew, for his own use, the rations of the servant. 
Others rented farms and paid their masters in produce, 
but were liable to be thrown back into their former posi- 
tion if they were unable to keep up their payments. 


Unfortunately, those convicts who were skilled 
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workers were retained in Government service, but it 
must be said that their prowess was rewarded with better 
living conditions. Tickets-of-leave were freely given to 
those of little immediate use to the Government. Women 
who arrived with property were discharged to enjoy it, 
and if followed by their free husbands, were immediately 
assigned to their care. To enable a prisoner to support 
his wife when she joined him, he was usually released to 
labour for himself if his record was satisfactory. The 
system was irregular, it is true, but the convict seems 


to have had the big end of the stick. 


Prisoners at times accrued large sums of money and 
bought themselves into a higher state of life than they 
had ever been before —above the free settlers and 
officers. One convict who arrived in 1813 bought a farm 
in 1821 at a price of £1,400, the majority of which was 
to be paid in rent. 


Management was lax or rigid, according to the temper 
of the moment. Previous character had no marked 
influence in determining the lot of a prisoner, and a 
life of crime was no barrier to indulgence. The disci- 
pline was, indeed, often severe, as it was in Hngland at 
the time. Lashes were administered by hundreds, and 
crimes were punished or forgiven, not according to rule, 
but circumstances. 


Women prisoners, too, were controlled under the 
assignment system. Employment for them was in domes- 
tic service, and very good servants many of them appear 
to have made. Side by side with the wife of the free 
settler, they supplied that staunch foundation on which 
the pioneers carved out the colony. ‘The majority of 
them married free settlers and freed or ticket-of-leave 
convicts, and those of which the Government was unable 
to dispose were lodged in hulks and barracks, 


Many women who came out free, or were freed, mar- 
ried convicts still under sentence, and cases are on record 
where wives have had their husbands flogged by the 
authorities for misdemeanours. low doen altos sound to 
the modern woman “demanding her righta'? 
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The most arduous work to which the male convict was 
applied was the “chain gang.” Chain gangs were occu- 
pied in road-making, and, in fact, the majority of the 
gangs occupied on the roads did not wear chains, 
although they were constantly under guard because of 
the ample opportunities for “going bush.” Even then, 
the severity of the work, like all other hardships, has 
been grossly exaggerated. 


Hobart seems to have received the cream of the 
convicts, while the rejects went to Launceston. It is 
claimed, with what degree of accuracy is debatable, 
that George Town (near the mouth of the River 
Tamar) was reserved for the incurables. Whatever the 
truth of the matter, that town seems to have received a 
very undesirable collection of convicts, and adminis- 
trators, too. We have a picture of prisoners, male and 
female, living in skillings, the commandant disobeying 
the orders of his chief, inferior officers attaining prestige 
among their fellows by the number of women convict 
concubines they succeeded in retaining, rum served out 
as payment for services by the Government. The convicts 
roamed at will about the settlement and often pillaged 
the residences. Certainly a happy hunting ground for 
convicts, men and women alike. 


While on this strain, Col. Thomas Davey, successor to 
Collins, deserves a mention. Davey, about twice a 
month, staged what we to-day politely title a “party.” 
Soldiers, settlers and convicts joined in, and in the early 
hours would wend their way home, arm in arm, awaken- 
ing the echoes (and the inhabitants) with a nineteenth 
century counterpart of “Tipperary.” On one occasion 
he invited a clique of settlers whose delicate noses had 
been injured by his carouses. When the company had 
sat down before a sumptuous repast, the gaol gang 
(dubbed by the population “the Governor’s Band’’) 
who had been placed nearby for the purpose, rushed into 
the room and carried off the provisions. Governor 
Davey expressed his regret, but consoled himself by 
saying that he could get a dinner at a local eating house. 
Hardly coincident with the bearing of a Governor, no 
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doubt, but the humour of this and other incidents in his 
career cannot be passed without a smile. 


Assignment was first exercised in America, where the 
convict had become practically the slave of the master, 
but in Australia the convict was at all times under the 
supreme control of the Government. ‘I'he master was 
responsible to the Government, and when some portion 
of the convict’s term had expired he was granted a 
ticket-of-leave, which entitled him to freedom provided 
he reported his movements, whereabouts and business 
to the Government at regular intervals, 


So things went on up to the end of Governor Sorell’s 
jurisdiction. In 1820, however, there arrived in Tas- 
mania a gentleman by the name of Bigge, who caused 
much enmity, revealed many anomalies, and was respon- 
sible for the appointment of a genius in convict manage- 
ment and the institution of innovations which revolu- 
tionised the convict system in ‘Tasmania, 


His reports to the Secretary of State of the Home 
Government touched on everything from the salting of 
beef to the most profound questions of government. In 
Tasmania he was received with ceremony and military 
honours, and watched with jealousy and apprehension. 
The reports excited very general interest in England, 
and in Australia unbounded indignation, One historian 
remarks: “For my part, my aly wonder is that Mr. 
Redfern did not apply some degrading chastisement to 
the nose or breech of this cowardly commissioner.” 
Whatever epithet of hatred and contempt could be 
applied by impotence and wrath for years fell on the 
imperturbable commissioner and hin secretary. Fe was 
charged with eavesdropping, back parlour scandal, parti- 
sanship, and wilful lying. It wan no doube naintal to 
officers to find their character, their habits, and profits 
of their places laid open to national observation, At any 
rate, his observations, although they did often po beyond 
official inquiry, were the faking of thin country. 


CHAPTER THREE 


LIFE ON THE TRANSPORTS — Hardships Exag- 
gerated. Severity of Sentences. Equipment and Food. 
Surgeons in Charge. Chains Removed. Plots. 
“Captains of the Deck.” Easy Life. Pastimes. Irish- 
men More Happy. The Clergyman’s “Good Things.” 
“No Juries Ever Made Fewer Mistakes.” Punishments 
Need Not Be Severe. Getting Rich Quickly. Arrange- 
ments forWomen. Defence of Free Living. Best Route 
for Transports. SEIZURES—“Jane Shore”; “The 
Bloody Chapman”; Poison Plot. The Voyage to Mac- 
quarie Harbour. WRECKS —“Ampbhitrite,” Total Loss; 
“George the Third”; “sNeva”; “Governor Phillip,” Stir- 
ring Tale. 


THE subject of the actual transportation cf convicts 
from Great Britain to Australia must be approached with 
an appreciation of the thought and outlook of the times 
in order to arrive at a judgment upon those responsible 
for the founding of the Australian nation. That the 
conditions of the voyage were very much from being in 
the nature of a pleasure cruise cannot be denied, but the 
reader is asked to cast his mind for a moment to the 
voyages of world-famous explorers of a century or so 
ago and what they suffered just to satisfy their curiosity 
and their vanity, and to accomplish fame in the eyes of 
the world. Before steam revolutionised travel by sea, 
the trials and hardships of the Jack Tar when his ship 
was engaged on a long voyage would seem to us like the 
torments of an inferno. Coleridge did not exaggerate 
in his “Ancient Mariner,” as many another tale of the 
sea will substantiate. Three-quarters of a ship’s comple- 
ment struck down by scurvy, starved, tormented by 
thirst, was common when sailors were men. Living con- 
ditions were unbelievable, and hours on duty might fol- 
low the clock through daylight and dark. Food was of 


the vilest and most frugal, and clean clothing during a 
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voyage was almost unknown. The early migrants, too, 
suffered unspeakable hardships in their transport to the 
colonies. 


The cargoes of the transports consisted in large mea- 
sure of persons whose situation in England or Ireland 
was hopeless in the extreme. Circumstances had a large 
part in their situation, and the crimes for which they 
were actually convicted a poor criterion of their charac- 
ter. The average citizen of to-day sheds a tear when he 
sees that a man was sentenced to seven years for stealing 
a handkerchief or skating on private property, but the 
men were habitual criminals, and the women for most 
part harlots and petty thieves. Of murderers there was 
a plentiful leavening, and those wrongfully convicted 
were but few — probably as few as shack wrongfully 
convicted to-day. But this scum of the British nation 
proved what it could accomplish when given the oppor- 
tunity — look at Australia to-day. 


Old Bailey was the site of most of the convict trials, 
and convicted men awaiting transportation were lodged 
in Millbank prison and, when that overflowed, on hulks 
in the Thames. 


Before boarding the vessel, the convicts were clothed 
in new suits, and ironed. ‘The Government issue included 
a pair of shoes, three shirts, two pairs of trousers, and 
other warm clothing, and a bed, pillow and blanket. 
Ventilation was a consideration, and a large stove was 
kept burning between decks for warmth, Mor the aboli- 
tion of dampness portable charcoal atoven were supplied. 


Beef, pork, plum pudding, pea soup, and biscuit were 
the rations during the voyage, an well an the eternal 
gruel, which seemed popular with the Hnglixh lower 
classes last century -~ a concoction of oatmeal and water 
flavoured with butter, sugar, and sometimes meat. Vine- 
gar was to be had in small quantities, and lime-juice was 
issued to guard against scurvy, “Cool Spanish red 
wine” (whatever that implied) wan iaaucd weekly, and 
three quarts of water daily. ‘The hospital on each ship 
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was provided with medicines, warm night-shirts, spare 
bedding, sheets, and other comforts. 


The management of a convict ship was vested in the 
captain, but his responsibility did not extend beyond a 
safe arrival at his destination. The government of the 
prisoners was the domain of the surgeon, often a man 
of sterling worth and humanitarian principles, but again, 
he was limited to the discipline of the ship and the 
extensive Government regulations. After 1823 he was 
legally entrusted with the punishment of the convicts, 
but previous to that it appears to have been an under- 
stood thing. 


When England lay astern, chains were removed, but 
came into use again were there any suggestion or rumour 
of mutiny. 


In the early days of transportation, perhaps no ship 
ever crossed the Line without some plot, rumoured or 
real, but they were easy of detection, because the 
prisoners, commonly distrustful of each other, shrank 
from the confidence required to plan and execute a 
revolt. 


The convicts were allowed to choose their own mess- 
mates, and whiled away the time by impromptu enter- 
tainments, singing and yarning. Certain prisoners were 
selected as “captains of the deck.” They acted as petty 
officers, and were responsible for the distribution of 
rations and the order of their mates. Their rewards were 
better conditions, including a double issue of wine. The 
authorities were very concerned in the suppression of 
gambling, which was considered a most undesirable vice. 


The convict quarters were divided from the remainder 
of the ship by a bulkhead, and the prisoners were exer- 
cised on deck each day under guard. 


Dr. Cunningham, in his “Letters from New South 
Wales,” published contemporarily in London, has many 
humorous stories to tell of his experiences on the trans- 
ports. Convicts often went under high-flown names. He 
says, “I had the honour of conducting out Blucher on 
my first voyage, and Bonaparte on my second — the one 

c 
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being as expert a housebreaker as ever handled a jemmy, 
while the other in the science of pocket-picking might 
have vied even with Barrington himself.” 


The fellow that attempted to humbug the rest by pre- 
tensions to honesty had better hang himself at once. He 
was esteemed if he could impose upon the officers of the 
ship, but to attempt to foist himself off upon his com- 
rades was an offence never passed over by them. All 
sorts of frolic was permitted to go on, for it was con- 
sidered better to let a little of the devilry spout out of 
them now and then, than that they should keep nursing 
it up to burst forth en masse at the end of the voyage. 


Some of the literary characters occasionally wrote 
slang journals of the voyage. Sometimes they acted 
plays, with a screen of blankets for the drop-scene. Once 
the surgeon, in passing across the stage as the perfor- 
mance was about to commence, inquired the name of the 
presentation. “Oh, sir, ‘The Forty Thieves’,” was the 
reply. Regular Old Bailey sessions were a favourite 
subject for theatricals. 


The convicts generally affected to consider all the rest 
of mankind equally criminal with themselves, only being 
either lucky enough not to be found out, or committing 
actions which (though equally bad in the eye of the 
Divinity) were not so tangible in that of man. 


A scribe was once charged with the duty of recording 
the names, trades and other particulars of the consign- 
ment. He came to the surgeon, scratching his head: 
“When I ask what their trades are, all the answer I can 
get from four-fifths of them is ‘A thief, a thief.’ Shall 


I put these down as labourers, sir?” 


Some were most anxious to conceal the names of their 
families lest the family should come into disgrace, or 
their situation become known to their acquaintances at 
home. The Irish convicts were more contented and 
happy than the English, although more loth to leave 
their country. Their letters to their friends from the 
ship were most amusing, none failing to give a detailed 
account of the breakfast, dinner and supper, a minute 
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list of the clothes supplied, and generally laying particu- 
lar emphasis on the important fact of having a blanket 
and bed “to my own self entirely”— which seemed to be 
a novelty by their circumlocutions about it. One 
observed, in speaking of the ship, that “Mr. Reedy’s 
parlour was never half so clane,” and ancther, “Meany 
a Mac in your town, if he only knew what the situation 
of a convict was, would not be long in following my 
example — thank God for the same. I never was better 
off in my life!” 


A transport put into a port in the English Channel 
because of adverse weather, and a clergyman came 
aboard to give the flock some ghostly benefit. But he 
found, on stepping into the prison, that his exertions 
were not required, for never did a more zealous congre- 
gation present itself — every man with the Scriptures in 
his hand and saintly accents on his tongue. Wondering 
how so many “worthy men” could be huddled together 
in such a degraded condition, the parson commenced 
inquiries as to what had brought them into their present 
state, and found that they were all much-injured indivi- 
duals who had been put on board absolutely for nothing 
at all, through the perjury of witnesses or the private 
spite of the juries who convicted them. A few moments’ 
reflection, however, brought him to believe that the 
juries could not be quite so vicious, and beginning to 
fear he had a set of deep knaves to deal with, he but- 
toned his pockets, tucked his seals up, and commenced 
his exhortations. In fact, both parties were deceived, for 
the convicts were misled by a malicious report that he 
had brought a boatful of good things for distribution. 
These good things turned out to be Bibles! 


The author of “Letters from New South Wales” says 
that on his first voyage he could find only one rogue out 
of a supposed batch of 188, and that was one for the 
venal crime of carrying off a fowling piece during a 
drunken frolic; but bye and bye they began to open up 
on each other, and he discovered, before the end of the 
voyage, that no juries had ever made fewer mistakes. 
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Those to whom repentance came during the voyage 
were few. George Breadman was a pig stealer. When he 
arrived on his transport he was suffering from consump- 
tion, and died the morning after arriving at Sydney. 
When the ship berthed in Port Jackson, Breadman could 
hardly sit up without fainting, yet while he was support- 
ing himself around the hospital attendant’s neck to have 
his trousers pulled on, he mustered enough strength to 
stretch out his trembling hand towards the other’s waist- 
coat pocket and relieve him of a pocket-comb and pen- 


knife! 


The surgeons in charge were of the general opinion 
that punishments required to be certain rather than 
severe to be effective. Solitary confinement on bread 
and water was thought to be most effective — since the 
whole aim of abandoned thieves is to be able to live a 
riotous life of eating, drinking, and profligate society 
with one another. The appeals of an empty stomach are 
extremely powerful. “A flogging may serve effectually 
to check the poor, cowardly, pitiful thief,” said one. 
“But it only hardens the bold and courageous; while it 
essentially debases the feelings of both.” 


Dr. Cunningham was highly amused by the affluent 
circumstances achieved by some of his “guests” on the 
transports when they arrived at their destination and 
were “hired out” by a friend. “While walking in the vici- 
nity of Sydney in 1822,” he says, “I encountered a 
genteel-dressed man leading a pretty child in one hand 
and swinging about a handsome cane in the other, with 
a bunch of massy seals dangling at his fob, who stared 
hard at me, as I did at him — each having some recollec- 
tion of the other: till at last I remembered him working 
his passage home as a sailor only the year previous in 
the ship wherein I had returned to England, with the 
view, as he had told me, of ‘lifting a legacy.’ He had, in 
fact, ‘lifted the legacy,’ been tried, convicted, and trans- 
ported for it; and arrived thus in the colony again, 
nearly as soon as I, with some sixty golden guineas in 
his pocket, to boast of as the reward for his short trip.” 
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Even the notorious Herring, who robbed the Stirling 
Bank, carried out gold and jewels to the amount of 
nearly £1,000 to revel upon in his captivity, where coach 
robberies could be enjoyed only in the imagination. 


Arrangements for women convicts were on the same 
lines as those for the men, except for the addition of 
tables and shelves upon which to iron their clothes and 
stow away their tea ware. A smaller guard of soldiers 
was required, and tea and sugar were added to their 
rations. Accommodation was more roomy, and a 
separate apartment supplied for free women and their 
children going out to join their convict husbands, a cer- 
tain number being forwarded annually in this way by 
the Government to husbands who behaved well and 
could support them. In the early days of transporta- 
tion, concubinage was the order of the day, the captain 
and officers assuming the right of selection. Before the 
reader hoists his hands in horror at the injustice of thus 
taking a mean advantage, peruse what follows. The 
sailors and soldiers were permitted to attach themselves 
to a woman, and, as the delay in sailing was often long, 
in many cases marriages took place before the vessel left 
Plymouth, and in many more on arrival in Australia. 
The women, disgorged from brothels, cellars and gaols, 
kicked up a terrific fuss if they were not permitted inter- 
course with the men. 


An officer defends this state of affairs in the following 
terms: “All reformations, to be lasting, must be gradual; 
for whatever is suddenly done, is liable to be as suddenly 
undone, and by bridling in their long-indulged inclina- 
tions by sheer brute force, you produce no moral regen- 
eration, but rather engender an accumulation of vice 
which will break out with overwhelming impetus when 
restraint is taken off. By being suffered to live in con- 
cubinage with the sailors during the voyage, they become 
initiated into a moral principle of personal attachment, 
unknown to them before. The truly pitiable surgeon 
who has hitherto endeavoured strictly to enforce the 
orders of the Navy Board on his head during the 
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voyage, has certainly most justly entitled himself to the 
full honour of catholic canonization on his landing.” 


The first who improved the discipline of the trans- 
ports were Captain Brown and Dr. Reid of the “Morley,” 
and Government pressure brought about a decided 
improvement in later years. 


It was found that the best route for transports was by 
touching at the Cape of Good Hope for supplies, 
although the voyage occupied on an average 146 days, 
compared with the 127 days average of the direct trip. 
Via Rio de Janeiro was the most fatal passage, and by 
that route from 1810 to 1820 there were 132 deaths out 
of a total of 6,470 transported. During the English 
winter was the most suitable time for the transports to 
sail, for then no sudden shock was caused by the journey 
from the tropics into southern waters. 


Earlier in this chapter it was said that perhaps no ship 
ever crossed the Line without some plot, rumoured or 
real. But very few of these conspiracies reached fruition. 


One of the successful mutinies was staged on a female 
transport, the “Jane Shore.” The soldiers and sailors, 
persuaded by the caresses of the women, seized the 
vessel, shot the captain and the chief officer, and sailed 
into a South American port, where they settled. 


An example of a disastrous plot was the attempted 
seizure of the “Chapman” (later known as “The Bloody 
Chapman”). The plans were communicated to the cap- 
tain, who, instead of adopting sensible precautions, 
stationed his guard in concealed positions. When the 
convicts broke out on to the deck in a wild herd, the 
guard rose and fired point-blank. The ship was covered 
with the dead and dying, and the revolt snuffed out on 
the spot. 


One scheme was denounced by fellow convicts because 
of its brutality. A prisoner by the name of Knatchbull, 
who had been an officer in the navy, conspired with a 
small party to poison all but the conspirators with 
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arsenic, but some of the less brutal revealed the plot. 
Knatchbull was afterwards hanged for the murder of his 
fiancee. 


The prisoners conveyed from Sydney to Tasmania 
were brought down in small craft in small batches, but 
as an example of wretchedness, it must be admitted that 
nothing compared with the usual passage from Hobart 
to Macquarie Harbour (from 1821 to 1832 Tasmania’s 
repository for the “out-and-outers”). The convicts were 
placed in the hold of a vessel and often exposed to the 
rigors of a winter’s voyage of five or six weeks on the 
“South-West Passage,” which is still regarded as haz- 
ardous to-day. Many abuses were exposed on this run 
— cases in which the men were deprived of blankets and 
allowed the scantiest of clothing — but Macquarie Har- 
bour was a hell on earth through and through, beside 
which the Coal Mines at Saltwater River would have 
been quite bearable. 


Calamities with the transports were few, markedly in 
contrast with the fortunes of merchant vessels covering 
the same route. The most lamentable was the grounding 
of the female transport “Amphitrite” on the coast of 
Bologne in 1833, when 103 women and their children 
were drowned when they might have been saved by the 
exercise of a little foresight and commonsense by the 
officers. It appears that the vessel grounded during the 
night, and the captain decided to wait until morning, as 
she did not appear in any danger. Heuret, a French 
pilot, boarded the vessel and asserted that she would 
surely break up before morning, and should be aban- 
doned without delay. 


The captain and the surgeon, however, were fearful 
of the grilling they would receive if the prisoners 
escaped needlessly. The pilot went ashore again, calling 
up the saints to witness what fools the English were, and 
all on the ship went to bed again. By morning the 
“Amphitrite” was scattered to the four winds with a 
100 per cent. death rate. The women’s bodies, naked, 
were washed up on the French coast. Condemnations of 
the dead officers were loud, but it does not appear that 
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the instructions of the Government had ever foreseen or 
provided for such dangers, or authorised the temporary 
release of prisoners when the situation of the ship might 
require their liberation. 


Many malicious lies have been told of the wreck of 
the “George the Third” in April, 1835, but the truth is 
sorrowful enough in itself. Fifty-three of a complement 
of 220 were on the sick list, caused by a protracted voy- 
age from England, and the captain hoped to reach 
Hobart sooner by running through D’Entrecasteaux 
Channel, a treacherous strait between Bruny Island and 
the mainland of Tasmania. She was cruising in smooth 
water. The leadsman called the depth as 22ft. 6in. At 
that moment she struck; at first gently, then heavily, and 
in less than ten minutes she was a total wreck. 


The convicts below rushed the hatchway, and the 
corporal’s guard, without orders, fired on them, fearing 
they would swamp the boats. The water rushed into the 
hold and drowned the sick, and by the time the longboat 
had plied between the vessel and the shore, and 
assistance had been obtained from Hobart by the cutter 
and from another vessel in the vicinity, 133 had 
perished. 


It has been said that the soldiers fired on the prisoners 
as they swam for the shore, but that is a fabrication. No 
bullet wounds were found on the bodies washed ashore, 
and a board of inquiry acquitted all parties of blame. 


King Island, in Bass Strait, was the scene of the wreck 
of the “Neva,” laden with women, at 4 a.m. in May, 
1835. She struck upon the rocks and swung onto a reef. 
The women rushed onto the deck, swamped a boat which 
was being lowered, and only two seamen regained the 
ship. Control was asserted on the vessel, and the long- 
boat was carefully laden, only to be overturned by the 
surf. This time the master and chief officer were the 
only ones to reach the ship — just as she broke up. Two 
women argued about the position of the vessel, and were 
tearing each other by the hair when a wave swept them 
both to eternity. 
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The women clung shivering to the fragments in the 
twilight of a wintry morning, and only 22 out of 240 
reached the land. Of these, seven died from exhaustion 
and the remainder were picked up by another vessel. 


The end of the “Governor Phillip” in 1848 should 
hold a proud place in the annals of courage at sea. The 
vessel struck on a sand bank off Cape Barren Island, in 
Banks Strait. Only four of the prisoners were drowned, 
whereas six soldiers, five seamen and the commander, 
Lieutenant Griffiths, perished. Griffiths was a young 
man, and exhibited a fine humanitarian sense and power 
of leadership. 


The convicts broke from their quarters, rushed on to 
the deck, and impeded the work of the sailors. Entreat- 
ing them to return, Griffiths assured them that he would 
be the last man to leave the wreck. The convicts co-op- 
erated, and while some were being conveyed to the shore 
he remained knocking off the irons of those who wore 
them. Finding that the boat at last could not regain the 
ship, he plunged into the sea, and was last seen 
struggling with the current. One account says that Grif- 
fiths carried convicts to the shore on his back until he 
sank from sheer exhaustion. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Macquarie Harbour. Isolation. Mistake. Rigid Disci- 
pline. Employment. Governor Arthur. Unwarranted 
Attacks. His Ability. Organisation of System. Punish- 
ments. Instructions to Overseers. Maria Island. Stewart 
Harbour Settled. Port Arthur Founded. Its Rapid 
Progress. Tasman Peninsula. Eaglehawk Neck; Fallacies. 


THE first fruit of Bigge’s Commission was Macquarie 
Harbour, product of a general tightening-up of the con- 
vict administration. 

Of Macquarie Harbour, founded in 1821 as a recep- 
tacle for the scum of the convict population, little good 
can be said. It must stand a blot in the history of the 
convict occupation of Tasmania. Situated about the 
middle of the rugged West Coast, it is an inlet with a 
narrow and treacherous mouth penetrating about 20 
miles inland in the direction of Hobart. In those days 
practically inaccessible by land, it is equally dangerous 
to approach by sea. The climate is vile. Lashed by fero- 
cious tempests, almost perpetually shrouded in cloud, 
with a chill and humid atmosphere, it was a veritable 
hell on earth to those transported there. Animals gave 
up the ghost in despair, and cultivation was a failure. 
The result was an almost complete dependence on 
Hobart for supplies. 

The passage to the harbour was tedious, and often 
dangerous. The prisoners, confined in a narrow space, 
were often tossed for weeks on an agitated sea. As they 
approached, they beheld a narrow opening choked with 
a bar of sand. This was known as Hell’s Gates, a highly 
appropriate name in more way than one. Beyond, they 
saw impenetrable forests, skirted with an impervious 
thicket, and beyond still, enormous mountains covered 
with snow, which rose to the clouds in a frustrating wall. 

Macquarie Harbour, as a penal station, was a mistake 
from the first, but its position as the supreme punish- 
ment for those to whom all reforms were foreign was 
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established with the first shipment and maintained to the 
end. Such was the punishment of the place that some 
of the prisoners murdered their fellows in order to be 
brought to Hobart and hanged. Discipline was rigid, 
and punishment severe. 


The chief industries were lumber and ship-building. 
No labour but that of the hand was permitted, and the 
gigantic trees were felled, dragged to the water’s edge, 
and floated around the shore to the ship-yards. The men 
lived for the most part on two meals a day, usually with- 
out fresh food, and laboured during the daylight hours 
in the damp forest or the discoloured water of the har- 
bour. At night they lay down on the floor of their rude 
huts on Sarah Island, often in their wet clothing, for 
they were too weary to do anything but sleep. But let not 
the reader contemplate the soldiers and officers living in 
luxury — their lot was comparatively miserable, too. 


Ship-building was under the care of an experienced 
craftsman, and many fine vessels passed over the bar into 
the seas beyond. Perhaps the finest vessel produced was 
the barque “William IV,” of 225 tons, which was sold in 
Launceston in 1831 for £1,375 — a goodly sum in those 
days. As many as 100 men were employed in this trade 
at times, and many who went there for punishment 
returned to Hobart at the expiration of their term skilful 
craftsmen. Attempts at escape were numerous, and many 
doused the signal fires and sprinted into the under- 
growth, never to be seen again. Pearce, the man-eater, 
escaped from here on two occasions, and a ship or two 
was taken in interesting circumstances, but those stories 
will be told in the chapter devoted to escapes. 


The “Hell On Earth” never had a large population, 
as it was reserved only for those who could sink no 
lower. The settlement was formed in January, 1822, and 
by the end of the year 181 prisoners were in residence. 
In 1824 there were 262; in 1826, 295; and in 1832, 181, 
who gradually were transferred to Port Arthur until the 
final abandonment in 1834. 

From the time Col. George Arthur was appointed 
Governor he saw that Macquarie Harbour was unsuit- 
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able, and began an agitation with the Home authorities 
for its abolition. Not until 1832, however, did he suc- 
ceed in beginning its abandonment when the British 
Government was pinching down on colonial expenditure 
and saw the need for more consolidated administration 
of secondary punishment stations. So frugal was the 
establishment at Macquarie Harbour, that practically no 
signs of the settlement were left behind, although it 
existed for more than a decade. 


When Col. George Arthur took over the reins of gov- 
ernment in 1824, the greatest representative of the King 
who ever ruled in Tasmania had been appointed. This 
statement is based on the results he left behind, the 
staunch foundation he laid for Franklin’s administration, 
which followed, and is made despite the storm of abuse 
and accusation which has been levelled at him and his 
works by writers of the last century and of this. Arthur 
was a great man, a man who was in constant personal 
touch with every part of the assignment system, and who, 
for the first time, saw that it was administered as it was 
intended, although his views in many respects differed 
from those of its framers. He abolished graft among 
the public servants, dealt with all cases upon their merits, 
and carried out his interpretations of the regulations 
with efficiency and vision. Despite the fact that before 
he took up the post in Tasmania he was involved in a 
dispute in the West Indies, and that he did a little specu- 
lation in land in Tasmania (although he received no 
grant like the previous Governors), his faults are sub- 
merged to oblivion by his devotion to duty, his untiring 
energy, and his sound administration. 


The greatest organ of his abuse is the so-called “His- 
tory of Tasmania” published in Melbourne in 1915 —a 
series of high-flavoured articles which appeared in 
“Truth” and later were bound in book form. The lan- 
guage of the author is strong and the veracity of his 
statements extremely doubtful. He appears to have 
sought smutty facts and exaggerated them beyond rea- 
son and commonsense. Throughout the work there is 
not one note of commendation or credit to any officer 
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soldier or constable, whom he has painted as fiends with 
a devilish pleasure in torturing the convicts. 


Arthur’s achievements in the realm of convict manage- 
ment are all the more remarkable when it is realised that 
during his 12 years’ term the number of convicts in the 
island trebled, and the number of free settlers multiplied 
by about four-and-a-half. In 1824, when he took over, 
there were 5,938 convicts. The 10,000 mark was passed 
by 1830, and from 1827 onwards there were more than 
1,000 landed yearly. In 1833 the new arrivals were 2,804, 
and when he relinquished office in 1836, 17,611 convicts 
were registered in the island. The number of free inhab- 
itants increased from 6,029 in 1824, to 25,914 in 1836. 
Add to these indications the fact that in 1825 Tasmania 
became independent of New South Wales, and a com- 
plete system of public departments had to be organised, 
and the fact that nothing Arthur did was short of the 
best possible under the circumstances, and an idea can 
be gained of what a giant of a man he was. 


Under Arthur there were three broad divisions of 
prisoners — the first and largest division engaged in 
labour in the colony at large, either as assigned servants 
or as ticket-of-leave men; the second on public works; 
the third undergoing exemplary punishment for con- 
tinued offences after arrival in the colony. Convenience 
induced a finer subdivision into seven classes. The 
highest consisted of ticket-of-leave men, in 1832 about 
a tenth of the convict population of 12,000. The second 
and largest of the classes was that of assigned servants, 
somewhat above half the convict population. Convicts 
assigned to public works formed the third class, and 
convicts in road gangs the fourth; together the two 
classes in 1832 absorbed 2,000 men, about one-sixth of 
the convicts in Tasmania. The fifth class, the lowest of 
the public works and the highest of the more rigorously 
penal divisions, was the chain-gang class, comprising 
over 500 men in 1832 out of a male convict population 
of 11,000. The sixth and seventh classes were composed 
of convicts who had committed serious or repeated 
offences since their arrival in the colony, and had been 
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sentenced to undergo severe punishment in the ultra- 
penal settlements; the sixth performed hard labour 
under rigid surveillance; the seventh worked in chains. 
In 1832 the number in these last two classes, that is, 
undergoing secondary punishment, was nearly 500. The 
ticket-of-leave and assigned servant classes formed gen- 
erally about two-thirds of the total number, so that two- 
thirds of the labour was devoted to the development of 
colonial resources, and the Government was relieved of 
the burden of its support. 


The prisoner, when first he landed in the colony, was 
drafted to the assigned servant or the highest public 
works class. Throughout his whole convict career in 
Tasmania, he had the knowledge before him that if he 
misbehaved he would shunt down one class or more in 
the convict scale and that if he showed good service, 
exemplary behaviour and freedom from “scrapes,” he 
was just as sure to “go up one,” and perhaps in the finish 
get a remission of his sentence. 


The insurgent spirit was chastised but not goaded by 
the system of punishment. “Coercive measures,” wrote 
Arthur, “must be bounded by humanity; if they are not, 
the criminals are driven into a state of mind bordering 
upon desperation.” Hard labour stopped short of the 
physical limits of endurance, and conditions, in all but 
the lowest grade, were bearable. The food supply was 
frugal but sufficient. Medical attention was provided. 
Discipline was strict, but as far as possible uniform 
within the classes. Penalties were severe, but on the 
whole justly administered. The spirit Arthur endea- 
voured to inculcate in the management of convicts is 
well represented by his instructions to the superinten- 
dents of road parties: “Convicts on the roads are to be 
steadily kept at hard labour; they are to be carefully 
classified according to their conduct, and are to be un- 
ceasingly watched over and observed; they are never to 
be employed except in the service of the Crown; the 
more ferocious are on no account to be permitted to 
tyrannise over those who are comparatively more obe- 
dient and well disposed; every prudent means must be 
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used to restrain them from profane language and to pre- 
vent them from committing offences; they are required 
to be cleanly in their persons and orderly in their con- 
duct, whether at work on the roads or in their huts. The 
clothing to which they are entitled must be issued regu- 
larly; their food must be wholesome and well-cooked; 
and no pains must be omitted to secure to every convict 
his full ration. Harsh and abusive language on the part 
of superintendents and overseers is at all times inter- 
dicted; and a kind anxiety is to be manifested to secure 
to the convicts as much comfort as is consistent with 
their condition under the regulations of the Govern- 
ment.” 


And the class to which these instructions applied were 
considered a class under some extra punishment! There 
is no doubt that Arthur saw to it that these regulations 
were carried out, and that overseers who overstepped 
their bounds were grilled. The convicts were permitted 
to make application to the Governor for conditional 
and free pardons. 


The extreme nature of the life at Macquarie Harbour 
led Arthur to recommend the establishment of a milder 
ultra-penal station at Maria Island, an island off Orford 
and Spring Bay (Triabunna) on the East Coast. It is 
mountainous in the north, and comparatively low-lying 
in the south, and Lieut. Peter Murdoch (a name now 
associated with prosperous undertakings in Tasmania) 
arrived there with an establishment of 50 men in 1825. 
Two settlements were erected—one at Darlington in the 
north, and another for lumber work in the south. Maria 
Island, under the assignment system, was more short- 
lived than Macquarie Harbour, and was consolidated at 
Port Arthur in 1832. For ten years it was leased privately 
for grazing, and then re-opened as a probation station in 
1842. 


Darlington was always the more important station on 
the island, and there, during its first span of life, con- 
victs re-sentenced in Tasmania for minor crimes spun 
and wove material, and made shoes for the convict popu- 
lation. It seems strange that the authorities preferred 
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shoes to boots for the heavy work that prisoners 
throughout Tasmania had to perform. To-day men en- 
gaged in similar work almost invariably wear boots, but 
the fact remains that officers of the convict system 
showed a decided preferment for shoes almost from the 
start, and informed the English authorities that they 
need send no more shipments of boots, as more durable 
shoes were being manufactured in Tasmania. 

The cloth manufactured at Maria Island was of good 
quality, and was used for blankets and the clothing of 
the convicts. About 3,000 yards annually was sent to the 
other centres. Several fine buildings were erected at 
Darlington. 

The contact-point on the mainland of Tasmania for 
Maria Island was the Paradise River Settlement, a mile 
ot two up the Prosser River, which empties into Spring 
Bay. It was situated on the old East Coast Road, some 
distance from the north bank of the river, and the over- 
grown ruins existing to-day show that it was a compact 
little town. 

Butler Stoney, in his account of life in Tasmania, says, 
“The annual cost of. the convict establishment in Van 
Diemen’s Land has exceeded £200,000.” This expendi- 
ture was worrying the Home authorities, and Arthur was 
instructed that he must reduce the cost in some way. 

He decided to consolidate Macquarie Harbour and 
Maria Island establishments at Stewart Harbour (now 
Port Arthur), a fine sheltered anchorage in the southern 
jaws of Tasman Peninsula. It was being used as a minor 
himbes station at the time, and when Assistant-Surgeon 
J. J. Russel took charge of an advance party of 68 
prisoners and a number of soldiers in 1830, it was re- 
named Port Arthur. 

Russel landed in Opossum Bay, an area of sandy, flat 
country skirted by a narrow, white beach, and fronted 
by shallow water. 

Supplies were not prompt in arriving, and water at the 
spot was scarce. Fresh water would not come to Russel, 
so Russel went to the water — hence the establishment 
of the settlement in the fine cove a mile or two to the 
north-east of Opossum Bay. This inlet extended much 
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further inland than it does to-day — many acres were 
later reclaimed from the sea. In 1832 Maria Island was 
abandoned, and 33 of the worst characters from there 
were transferred to Port Arthur. By 1834 the prisoners 
from Macquarie Harbour had been drafted there, and 
the numbers had risen to more than 600 persons all told. 


Port Arthur progressed by leaps and bounds. The 
value of labour there in 1830 was £188. In 1831 it was 
£2,566; in 1832, £4,430; in 1833, £7,924; in 1834 (when 
the establishment for boys was begun at Point Puer, 
across the bay from Port Arthur), £11,380; and by 1835 
it stood at £16,096. Labour was valued at 4/- to 18/- a 
week per man. 

Export figures are surprising. The first year 90 tons 
of sheoak, valued at £45, were sent to Hobart. The fol- 
lowing year 209,100 sup. ft. of sawn timber, 200,000 
shingles, 90 tons of sheoak, 1,690 grafts and heath- 
brooms, and 46 lightwood logs for wheel staves, of a 
total value of £1,014, were forwarded. In 1834 the 
exported products included 400 pairs of men’s and 
women’s boots and shoes, sawn timber, boat spars, char- 
coal, cart-wheel spokes, and laths — £1,871 worth. The 
next year 50 pairs of Wellington boots were sent out, 
as well as other products to the value of £2,061, includ- 
ing 60 tons of coal from the mine at Coal Point — which 
was opened that year—and boat timbers. In 1835 
basket-ware appeared among the exports, and the figures 
rose to £5,382. The total exports for the first five years 
of the settlement were valued at £13,297, a highly credit- 
able figure, considering that buildings had to be erected, 
land cleared, and the settlement was as self-supporting 
as possible. 

Ship-building began in 1834, when the products were 
valued at £551, and rose to £3,803 the following year. 
The same year the soil began to thrive. Twenty-one 
acres were under cultivation, and 18,155 lb. of turnips 
and cabbages were produced. From the same area the 
following year, 45,437 lb. of potatoes and 83,731 Ib. of 
turnips and cabbages were grown. 


For the first three years the town was singularly free 
12) 
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from deaths. In 1834, however, 27 deaths were recorded, 
including seven from dysentery, and 34 the following 
year, including nine from dysentery. 


Reformatory results were so good that two shipments 
of 142 and 60 prisoners were returned to assignment 
from Port Arthur in 1835. In that year there were more 
than 1,100 convicts on Tasman Peninsula, and by 1839 
the number was nearly 1,500. 


Tasman Peninsula is a natural prison, and was admir- 
ably suited for its purpose. It is joined to Forestier 
Peninsula to the north by a narrow sandy tongue of 
land known as Eaglehawk Neck. Forestier Peninsula is 
similarly separated from the mainland of Tasmania by 
the East Bay Neck, and the two sections of land are 
almost islands. The necks are easily guarded, and pro- 
vided an almost invincible barrier to the escape of con- 
victs. Across Eaglehawk Neck, the year after the estab- 
lishment of Port Arthur, was thrown a cordon of alert 
dogs, at the suggestion of Lieut. Peyton Jones, who was 
in charge of the guard, and at East Bay Neck a strong 
military guard was kept. 

Fiction has it that the dogs at the Neck were starved 
and calculated to spring upon escapees and tear them 
to pieces. This is sheer fabrication, for the dogs were 
chosen to give the alarm to the ever-vigilant sentries, 
and any dog that gave a false alarm was withdrawn from 
the cordon. They were so chained that their noses 
almost touched, and no case is on record of any prisoner 
having escaped via the Neck. Several escapes were made 
by swimming across Eaglehawk Bay, the narrow strip of 
water that separates the two peninsulas to the west of 
the Neck, and the officers of the penal establishment 
circulated the story that man-eating sharks were 
encouraged by feeding to frequent the waters. This tale 
had no foundation. If sharks could have been enticed 
into the almost enclosed section of water by feeding, 
they would have not been hungry for the flesh of the 
convict escapees. At any rate, no allowance of meat is 
shown in the official returns for feeding sharks, and no 
official reference is made to such a scheme. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


PORT ARTHUR — Detailed Description. Population. 
Few Ever Saw It. O’Hara Booth. First Soldiers’ Bar- 
racks. Powder Magazine. The Church. Harbour 
Works. Reclamation. Safety Cove Farm. Light Labour. 
Separate Treatment Prison. “Dumb” Cells. The 
Penitentiary. The Asylum. The Hospital. New Mili- 
tary Barracks. Pit-Sawing. Ship-Building. Government 
Cottage. Treadmill. Holidays. Rations and General 
Conditions. The Leg-Iron Fallacy. 


PORT ARTHUR, claimed in its prime to be the third 
largest town in Tasmania, and certainly only less im- 
portant than Hobart and Launceston, was the “penal 


capital” of the colony, and at one stage controlled even 
distant Norfolk Island. 


Its streets were flanked by handsome and staunch 
buildings, its gardens a mass of profuse blossoms and 
squat, flowering shrubs. English trees adorned the 
roads, extensive harbour works thrust out into the port. 
At the north-eastern entrance to the town stood the 
finest church in the colony, with beautiful stained win- 
dows; prolific farmlands stretched out behind Safety 
Cove. An artistically-designed hospital overlooked the 
town, soldiers in bright uniforms tramped the cobble- 
stones, semaphores flashed news and orders back and 
forth to Hobart — 80 miles away — full-rigged ships 
sailed into the harbour with convicts and merchandise, 
and sailed out again with timber, produce, manufactures 
and skilled tradesmen. 


To-day it is a sorry remnant. A few of the buildings 
have been renovated and are still in use, many have 
crumbled to skeletons of their former selves, many more 
have disappeared almost without trace. 

The population rose in the late ’30’s or early ’40’s to 
about 2,000 prisoners, and in 1854, the year after trans- 
portation to Tasmania ceased, about 9,000 persons were 
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in residence, including convicts, military, warders and 
administrative officers. 


It must be realised that only a small proportion of 
the convicts in the island ever saw Port Arthur, and that 
those that were sent there from other parts of the colony 
were discharged again into the system when their terms 
of secondary punishment expired, provided they did 
nothing to incur the additional wrath of the authorities. 
The proportion of those who “did time” there and 
returned was similarly small, although many rebellious 
souls had their sentences extended again for breaches 
of the regulations, and spent year upon year at the 
“convict capital,” even with the attractive bait of the 
comparative freedom of the other convict gradings ever 
dangling before their eyes. A few of the “dangerous” 
cases were landed on Tasman Peninsula upon arrival in 
the colony to serve an initial “secondary” term, and a 
few more suffered similar treatment because of insurrec- 
tions on the transports. 


The whole Peninsula was under the strictest super- 
vision, and no free person was allowed to visit there 
without a special permit from the Colonial Governor. 


Capt. John Mahon and Lieut. John Gibbons followed 
Russel as commandants of Port Arthur, but not until 
Capt. O’Hara Booth took over in 1833 was any really 
permanent building begun. Previously the convicts lived 
in wooden barracks chiefly on the north-eastern side 
of the cove, where the quarry now stands across the 
green from the Penitentiary. 


Booth went hunting kangaroo on Forestier Peninsula 
in the Flinders Bay area on one occasion, his only com- 
panion being a stout but rather rebellious convict named 
Turner. They became separated, night fell, and Turner 
returned to the boat alone. 


Next day, when Booth had not arrived, a search was 
begun, and as the second night was approaching, sema- 
phores flashed the news throughout the twin peninsulas. 
A young lientenant in charge of a large party arrived 
on the scene, and before beginning a thorough search, 
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questioned Turner on the locality and circumstances in 
which he had last seen the commandant. He then began 
to lament what might well be a calamity, when Turner, 
disgusted with all the fuss, remarked, “Oh, worse 
accidents have happened at sea.” Immediately the 
lieutenant presumed by his callousness that he must 
have murdered Booth, arrested him on the spot and 
sent him back under guard and handcuffed. On the fifth 
day the commandant was found, weak, frost-bitten, and 
nearly dead. The day before, search parties had passed 
so close that he could see them, but he could not raise 
his voice to summon help. Turner, his knavish dignity 
outraged, was released. 


O’Hara Booth was the greatest commandant Port 
Arthur saw during its occupation. For eleven years he 
held a rigid grip on the reins of control, and obtained 
highly satisfactory results from the system laid down for 
administration. Fine stone and brick barracks for the 
soldiers were erected facing north between the present 
hospital and the remains of the later barracks. The 
ornate and substantial powder magazine, an echo of the 
Tower of London, was built in 1835 overlooking the 
harbour. It was a look-out post for the town, and a store 
for the arms and ammunition of the troops. Underneath 
were cells for convicts awaiting transport to Hobart for 
the execution of the death sentence. No convict was ever 
executed at Port Arthur, but the trial of inmates usually 
took place in the Port. 


The following year the church, which to-day stands 
as an architectural triumph, was erected. It was capable 
of seating 2,000 persons, and had a fine coloured window 
on the northern side. Built of artistically-worked free- 
stone with a paved floor, it originally stood at the head 
of the bay before the reclamation was begun in 1841. 
After that date an oak avenue, entered through a high 
stone-pillared iron gate, was planted from the parade 
ground on the shores of the bay up to the church 
entrance. A prisoner named Mason has received the 
credit for designing the building, and is supposed to 
have been granted a free pardon for his meritorious 
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work, but the probable truth of the matter is that James 
Blackburn, a clerk in the Public Works Department 
under John Lee Archer, drew up the plans. Blackburn 
also designed the Pontville Church, the New Town 
Congregational Church, the Church of England at 
Hamilton, and the original Government House on the 
Queen’s Domain, Hobart, the plans of which were later 
altered after the building had been stopped for a 
decade. Blackburn was afterwards Town Surveyor of 
Melbourne. 


Local residents claim that the Port Arthur Church is 
haunted by the spirit of a convict who was murdered 
when the ove were being laid, and give this as 
the reason the building was never consecrated. No con- 
secration was performed, however, because it was used 
for a variety of denominations. 


A long towering steeple was blown down in 1875. The 
clock from the tower is now in the church at Richmond. 


Harbour works were constructed which would have 
been a credit to any town. A large pier extended from 
the outer end of the spot where the Penitentiary now 
stands to the point beyond the commandant’s quarters, 
at an acute angle from the shore. The stone com- 
mandant’s steps, from which a path led to his ornate 
quarters, were behind the pier. At the shore end of the 
harbour works was a large dock, entered by a narrow 
passage from the bay. Here the small boats were accom- 
modated, and when not in use were pulled up a slipway 
into the boatshed underneath the commissariat stores, 
now demolished without trace. A British engineer 
named Skinner designed the Port Arthur wharves, as 
well as many other such erections in the colony 


In 1841 Booth began the filling in of the bay, which 
was too shallow in its upper area to be of any use. Prior 
to this the waters extended far up into the present settle- 
ment, across the main street, and in an arm between the 
Separate Treatment Prison and the surgeon’s residence. 
A large area of this Booth reclaimed, and had a retaining 
wall and roadway built across the head of the bay, which 
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Asove: Port Arthur during occupation, showing 
(1) Isle of the Dead; (2) Government Cot- 
tage; (3) Point Puer; (4) Pier; (5) Church; 
(6) Commandant’s Quarters; (7) Penitentiary; 
(8) Powder Magazine; (9) Soldiers’ Barracks; 
(10) Hospital; (11) Invalid Depot; (12) 
Asylum (now Town Hall); (13) Separate 
Treatment (Model) Prison; (14) Road to 
Safety Cove and Point Puer; (15) Dairy and 
Pig Farm. 


Lert: Isle of the Dead, Port Arthur’s burial 
ground, from Point Puer, site of the juvenile 
establishment. 


Interior of the Penitentiary, Port Arthur, showing entrance hall, galleries, 
passages, and rows of cells. 
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then ran in a line from just below the bridge in the 
middle of the town across the oak avenue leading to the 


church. 


Later, in the 1850’s, James Boyd, then commandant, 
commissioned A. Chatfield, an overseer, with the job of 
reclaiming another 2} to 3 acres to bring the bay to its 
present extent. Chatfield was given 100 men and 
ordered to complete the work within twelve months. 
Boyd wanted the undertaking completed as quickly as 
possible, for he was anticipating an official visit, and 
wished to impress the authorities with his diligence, so 
he promised the convicts engaged in the work a remis- 
sion of secondary sentence equal to the time by which 
they reduced the twelve months allowed for the job. 
The convicts set to with a will, and in six months the 
work was complete. Boyd stood by his promise. Chat- 
field had suggested that the rivulet which runs through 
the reclaimed land, and which, incidentally, had first 
attracted Russel to the cove, should be enclosed in a 
stone tunnel, but Boyd favoured the quicker and cheaper 
means of decking over with timber. Even before the set- 
tlement was abandoned, the decking began to rot, and 
soon afterwards it became dangerous and had to be 
removed. 

At Safety Cove, three miles from Port Arthur, a com- 
prehensive Government farm was constructed. About 
100 acres of swamp and semi-swamp land were drained 
by the digging of outlet channels, and another 50 acres 
adjoining were laid down in crops. The land was pro- 
ductive above the average, and to-day a fine farm stands 
on the spot. 


Rumour has it that all the ploughing was done by 
convict teams in lieu of animal power. A great amount 
of ground was cultivated in this way, no doubt, but oxen 
also played their part, and in substantiation of this, many 
oxen yokes of convict origin have been found by subse- 
quent occupiers. The buildings were erected on the 
highest part of the land, of brick and stone, and were 
arranged in the Belgian style — around a central yard. 
On the south-eastern extremity was the superintendent’s 
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quarters; behind that the cells and the kitchen; on the 
south-western side, the stables and another kitchen for 
good-conduct men; on the northern side the mess and 
recreation rooms and the slaughter house. Most of the 
meat was supplied by contract and driven overland from 
the mainland of Tasmania. The cattle were grazed on 
the farm until required. 


The labour required of the convicts was in most cases 
far below that expected of an average workman to-day. 
The reaper was expected to account for a quarter of an 
acre a day; the wood-cutter a ton in five-foot lengths. 


Some difficulty was experienced in dealing with the 
small percentage of abandoned and brutified wretches, 
or the opposite high-spirited and determined convicts, 
who could not be brought to heel by chains or the lash. 
They were a constant problem to the authorities and 
repeatedly disrupted the system. A “model prison” had 
been built at Pentonville, England, which was claimed 
to gain the maximum results in calming the unmanage- 
able with the minimum supervisionary staff. Hence the 
Separate Treatment Prison at Port Arthur. 


The building was cruciform, three arms of the cross 
being corridors with a row of cells on either side. The 
fourth and western arm was the chapel. In the segments 
of the circle were radial, narrow-triangular-shaped exer- 
cise yards — four in each segment with high walls be- 
tween. Two small workshops also were included, as well 
as two “dumb” cells. 


The Separate Treatment Prison was substituted for 
the lash as a superimposed punishment, and long after 
lashing of prisoners had ceased Port Arthur sometimes 
witnessed the strange spectacle of a soldier who had 
committed some misdemeanour receiving his stripes on 
the triangles. The mental punishment at the Separate 
Treatment Prison was more effective than corporal pun- 
ishment. Inside the prison the inmates were forbidden 
to speak, except in a lowered voice to the guards, and 
this was the “solitary confinement” which they feared so 
much. 
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Should any convict persist in shouting or causing a 
disturbance and so annulling the purpose of the system, 
he was confined in a “dumb cell,” where he could shout 
and sing to his heart’s content without a sound being 
heard outside the double stone walls. The punishment 
here, however, was complete darkness, and a few hours 
in the “dumb” cell was sufficient to curb the most turbu- 
lent spirit. These cells had four doors. At the outer 
entrance were two doors, which the guard with food 
entered, closing each one before opening the other. 
Then there was a short passage at right angles, and 
another double door, so that not even when a warder 
entered with food or water did any light penetrate the 
heavy darkness, nor any sound enter or escape. Ventila- 
tion was provided by gratings high up in the walls. 
Prisoners in the “dumb” cells were allowed only bread 
and water, as was usually the practice throughout the 
Separate Treatment Prison. 


If a prisoner in the ordinary cells wished to call the 
guard, he turned the handle of a rod inside his cell. 
This projected a number on an iron plate into the pas- 
sage and sounded a tiny bell. The guards, who were 
stationed in the hallway at the junction of the corridors, 
glanced along the passage and immediately ascertained 
the cell from which the call came. No tricks could be 
played by this system, as the number could be replaced 
only from the corridor. 


There were 60 ordinary ceils, and for the hour’s exer- 
cise allowed each day, one prisoner at a time was fitted 
with a cloth face-mask, walked along the heavily car- 
peted passage, entered an exercise yard, and removed 
the mask after the door had been closed. He returned 
at the end of the hour in the same manner. Those who 
had a trade, such as shoe-making or tailoring, were 
allowed to work alone for a short time each day in the 
workshops. 


On Sundays they had the only break of the week, 
when they were taken, masked and alone, into the 
chapel, where each man was placed in a pew shaped like 
a box which gave only a forward view. When each line 
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of pews was occupied, an iron rod was inserted along 
the row and every pew simultaneously locked, and the 
masks removed. The clergyman delivered a sermon, and 
then the convicts were given their greatest treat—hymns 
were sung! The roof rang with voices raised to their 
utmost — voices which had been silent all the week, but 
could now shout to their hearts’ content. The service 
passed all too quickly, and the liveliest congregation any 
clergyman could wish for was returned one by one to the 
cells. 


Such was the Separate Treatment Prison. 


Incorrigibles who refused to respond to any kind of 
treatment were chained to a wall and employed in break- 
ing stones, each man in his own compartment. 


Billy Bright was a chimney sweep by trade, a diminu- 
tive fellow about 5 ft. high. He refused all kinds of 
work, spent numerous periods in the Separate Treatment 
Prison, and his only plea was that Queen Victoria had 
sent him to the colonies for pleasure, not for work. 
Twice he clambered up the walls of the exercise yard, 
only to be prevented from escaping on the other side. 
The authorities then constructed an iron grille across 
the top of the yard, and Bright was always exercised 
there afterwards. The humorous twist of his democratic 
trend of mind provided a lively incident. The com- 
mandant sent for him and asked him to scrub the steps 
of his residence. Bright smiled at him diearedingly. 
“Certainly, Gov’nor,” he said, “if your daughter will 
carry the water. I will be only too pleased.” 


Prior to 1848 the ordinary prisoners were housed in 
a line of brick buildings which had replaced the first 
wooden quarters on the north-eastern side of the cove, 
and in a group of buildings which crowded the space 
between the military barracks, the lunatic asylum and 
invalid depot, and the main street. In that year, how- 
ever, the mighty Penitentiary was built, the most impos- 
ing ruin in the town to-day. 


Here again the rumour has led truth astray, for the 
Penitentiary is said to have been built originally for a 
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flour mill and commissariat store. The smaller building 
adjoining the northern end of the Penitentiary may 
originally have been a commissariat store, and the build- 
ing that actually filled that position stood on the water’s 
edge to the south, but the four-storey building was 
erected for no other purpose but a prison. 


The misconception no doubt arose from Butler 
Stoney’s description, when he said: “To the right, by the 
water’s edge, is a very fine store belonging to the Com- 
missariat Department, but now undergoing change to a 
prisoners’ barracks.” Perhaps he refers to the smaller 
building to the north, adjoining which the Penitentiary 
was being built about the time of his visit. There is no 
doubt that Booth intended, during his commandantship, 
to erect a Penitentiary on or near the site when the 
reclamation of the bay was complete, for David Burn, 
recounting a visit in 1842, when he stayed at Booth’s 
house, says: “This (the bay) Capt. Booth is filling in, 
and upon the recovered territory a new and extensive 
penitentiary will forthwith be constructed.” The solu- 
tion to the misconception may lie in Butler Stoney’s 
remark: “A neat street leads you to the prisoners’ quar- 
ters, which are built of timber, and in rather a shaky 
state.” Perhaps the commodious commissariat stores 
were utilised as barracks for a time. 


The Penitentiary had accommodation for 657 men. 
Privileged convicts were allowed to sleep in dormitories, 
and the others spent their nights in cells 7ft. 6in. by 5ft., 
and slept in hammocks slung from hooks in the walls. 
Each cell was provided with a Bible and wash-basin on 
a corner shelf, although in the mornings the prisoners 
washed in sheds in the exercise yard against the retaining 
wall of the roadway. The provision of Bibles in the cells 
was a source of amusement to the men, for they were 
only in the cells at night, and no light was provided with 
which to read. They accounted for the provision with 
the remark that the Bibles were intended to shed “light 
in the darkness.” At the southern end of the building 
was a chapel used by the Roman Catholics of the settle- 
ment. Some of the irreligious convicts preferred to 
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attend the Roman Catholic service “because the sermons 
were more interesting.” 


On Sundays and on days too wet for outside labour, 
the working gangs remained in the building. They 
amused themselves in the Day Room by reading books 
from the comprehensive library which occupied part of 
the large mess-room. Dominoes, marbles, a kind of 
“two-up,” and other games served to while away the 
time. 

The Penitentiary was well carpeted, and the brasswork 
with which it abounded was kept to a shining brightness 
by a large gang of prisoners who acted as housekeepers. 
In the roof of the building a flock of pigeons made their 
home. 

The first two floors formed a double tier of cells, with 
galleries connecting them, the next floor was used as a 
mess-room, and on the top were the dormitories, where 
hammocks were slung ship-fashion. The smaller build- 
ing to the north was adapted for bakehouse, cookhouse 
and washhouse, a complete system of lifts being used to 
deliver the food. In the tower which abuts on the 
eastern side was a clock which faced on the outside and 
in the mess-room. The man on watch had to turn a 
handle each hour to strike the time, and this was a check 
on his sleeping during the night. On one occasion a free 
overseer who was a clock-maker by trade devised a 
mechanism for a watch-keeper friend which struck the 
hours mechanically, and the sentry slept in peace for 
some time before the ruse was discovered. The clock is 
now in the asylum building, used as a town hall and 
municipal headquarters. 


This large cruciform asylum building, which origin- 
ally had another wing to the east, was necessary because 
the medical examination for lunacy as a cause of crime 
was lax in England, and many of the prisoners were 
found to be mentally unsound after arrival at Port 
Arthur and other settlements in the colony. The circv- 
lar central hall of the building, which is the civic centre 
of Tasman Peninsula, a few years ago had one of the 
finest dance-floors in the Commonwealth. 
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The fine hospital which stands on the hill overlooking 
the town, was built in 1842, and is indicative of the 
attention paid to the health of the convicts by the admin- 
istrators. The hospitals throughout the Peninsula were 
substantial buildings, and placed in the best sites of the 
settlements. This attention to health was no doubt part 
of the policy of keeping as many as possible of the men 
productive members of the community. Here it is well 
to mention that the lashings which were prevalent in the 
early days of the settlement were always attended by a 
surgeon, who certified whether the offender was in a fit 
state to receive the punishment, and was permitted to 
terminate the strokes if the convict was unable to with- 
stand the full infliction of the prescribed punishment. 


Surmounting the abutments on either side of the com- 
modious verandahs of the Port Arthur hospital were two 
freestone busts, which were supposed to represent Gov- 
ernor Arthur and his lady. When they were taken down, 
however, both, although weathered, were found to be 
unmistakably male, and that which was reputed to depict 
Lady Arthur was adorned with a beard! 


In 1855 new military barracks were constructed be- 
hind the Round Tower. Behind these again was a large 
parade ground, and the soldiers and officers entered the 
establishment by a carriage-way through another large 
round watch-tower, surmounted by a battlemented top. 
The whole military centre was designed to withstand any 
revolt of the prisoners, and stone watch-towers guarded 
the corners of the square formed by the magazine at the 
Round Tower, the barracks, and the parade ground. 


A tramway ran from the forest at the foot of Mount 
Arthur to the wood-yard, which stood on the corner 
nearest the church by the bridge. Across the roadway to 
the south-east, on the edge of the reclaimed land, were 
the saw-pits, where the timber was processed. Pit-sawing 
was then used almost universally. The logs were rolled 
en to planks over the pit. One man stood on a platform 
above the log, and another in the pit, and between them 
they worked a large saw something like the present 
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cross-cut saw. In the 1850’s a steam sawmill was erected 
at Port Arthur, and the old pits became a tannery. 


One of the men employed in the saw-pits had obtained 
a sum of money, against the regulations, from a friend 
in the colony by paying a quarter of it to a warder who 
arranged the matter, and after having secured goods 
with a portion, hid the remainder in a crevice among the 
logs in the pit wall. Another man perceived the secreting 
and removed the money. The theft was not noticed for 
some days, and then the owner complained most bitterly 
to the saw-sharpener, himself a sheep-stealer. To hold 
money was illegal, and a convicts’ funds were deposited 
in a bank by the authorities until his release, when he 
received the capital and the interest. The saw-sharpener 
was not very sympathetic, and remarked: “I had a half- 
sovereign hidden in a snuff-box, but someone took it. 
The place is full of damned thieves.” 


Between the Penitentiary bakehouse and the bridge 
corner, occupied in recent years by Radcliffe’s store, 
were the workshops and the blacksmiths’ shop. 


Officers and constables were able to have articles 
manufactured by the convict tradesmen for private use. 
They were charged with the cost of the labour, and the 
money lodged in general upkeep funds. 


Ship-building was carried on around the point to the 
east, at a spot known then as Bridgewater, where there 
was also a large lime-kiln. The vessels built ranged from 
ships of several hundred tons to tiny dinghies, and here 
in 1838 the famous convict transport “Lady Franklin” 
was launched. 


The overseers, though at times abuses did prevail, 
took care to see that accidents were few, for they were 
held responsible, had to lodge a report, and an inquiry 
was held if the mishap was of a serious nature. 


The Government cottage to the east of the church was 
noted for its fine garden, where the military band gave 
Sunday concerts. A broad gravelled path led from the 
parade ground to a fine ornamental fountain and stone 
pool in the middle of the grounds, and up to the wide 
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verandah of a pretty residence. Here visiting officers 
and guests of the Government stayed, and a staff was 
maintained permanently. To the south-west of the 
church were more grounds, known as the officers’ gar- 
dens, where flowers — and vegetables, too — were grown 
in profusion. 


A writer, describing the town in 1856, says: “... you 


enter a shady grove along some lovely gardens. Before 
you stretches a short road with beautiful overhanging 
English lime trees; and as you proceed you fancy you 
are about to enter the suburban retreat of some London 
banker. A lovely shrubbery bursts on your view, a pretty 
iron gate invites you to enter; and before you, peeping 
through a long vista of English and native trees, appears 
the neatest church in the colony, of correct architecture, 
built of brown granite. To the left, two or three pretty 
cottages appear with trellised fronts; and as you proceed 
and turn through a sweet embowering arch of the multi- 
flora rose in full bloom, a beautiful cottage ornee (the 
Government cottage) opens to your view. Here you can 
wander along walks bordered with the rarest shrubs and 
flowers of England. Anon you find yourself beneath the 
shady foliage of the weeping willows, known as Buona- 
parte’s, under the largest of which is a very neat sum- 
merhouse. A sweet little stream runs through the gar- 
den, and with very many trees of dear old England 
around you, it is easy to forget, wandering through this 
beautiful garden, that seven hundred fellow-creatures 
who have lost home and liberty through crime, are so 
near you.” 


Between the asylum and the hospital was the invalid 
depot, the ornamental verandah of which decorates the 
guest-house “Roseview,” and between the depot and the 
road stood the hall, provided with a curtained stage, 
footlights, and a section of padded seats for the officers. 
Amateur entertainments by privileged convicts and sol- 
diers were numerous, and occasionally in later years 
travelling shows performed. 
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The chief administration offices were in the building 
to the north of the Round Tower, and were after the 
convict evacuation used as a hotel. 


The town had a fire station and engine, and many 
prompt saves were made when shingle roofs caught 
alight from chimney sparks. 


In 1845 a treadmill was established, where men espe- 
cially deserving of hard labour tramped incessantly on 
the vanes of a huge wheel to grind grain into flour. 


The buildi:ig which forms the nucleus of the Hotel 
Arthur was the assistant surgeons’ residence. Beside it 
the Roman Catholic chaplain lived, and to the south-west 
were the senior medical officer’s quarters. Where the 
post office stood in 1939, the parson used to compose his 
sermons, and next door, on the corner of the street, the 
commissariat officer lived. 


The official jetty which ran out from the centre of the 
reclaimed land into the bay was an ornate affair, with 
shining black posts and gleaming white rope. The arrival 
of an officer from Hobart was a gala occasion. He was 
greeted at the jetty by the commandant and a guard of 
honour, and escorted to the Government cottage. 


In the mornings, after the convicts had washed in the 
Penitentiary yard they were mustered and inspected in a 
walled area to the east of the building. Allotted to their 
gangs, and supplied with the necessary tools, they were 
then marched off to the various jobs—the outside gangs 
to the forests, the roads, the ship-yard, the quarries and 
the fields, the indoor workmen to the workshops, the 
saw-pits or tannery, the shoe-making and tailoring 
departments. 


The men had several holidays in the year, and on 
these days sports fixtures were held. In the mornings 
whale-boat contests took place in the harbour, and in the 
afternoons running, jumping, and feats of strength on 
the green. As prizes, the officers gave orders for luxuries 
at the Government stores. 
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Food was good, and there was plenty of it. Even in 
the early stages, the daily allowance for good-conduct 
men was: 


Breakfast: 4 lb. bread, 14 pints gruel made with 2 oz. 
flour, 1 pint tea. 


Dinner: 3 lb. bread, 12 oz. salt beef or 6 oz. salt pork, 
14 pints soup made with 2 oz. salt beef or pork with 1 Ib. 
green vegetables or } lb. potatoes and 2 oz. flour. 


Supper: 1} pints gruel, 4 Ib. bread, 1 pint tea. 


Extra foods were allowed on Sundays, and as the years 
passed the variety and quantity of the rations increased. 


Convicts in solitary confinement received 1 lb. bread, 
4 oz. salt, and as much water as they could drink. 


Every man was issued with } oz. soap daily, and vine- 
gar if vegetables were scarce. 


If the convicts made any complaints at meal times 
through the convict “captains” of the messes, the 
warders immediately sent for the commandant. He 
tasted the food, and if the complaints were justified, new 
rations were provided. 


One dinner time when the “captains” had taken the 
food from the lifts to the tables, and the convicts had 
watched them apportion it, one convict complained to 
his “captain” that the meat was tainted. While the mat- 
ter was being reported to the guard several others com- 
plained, and so the commandant was summoned. The 
prisoners waited until he arrived and strode into the 
mess-room. 


“What's the trouble, men?” he asked. 
“This meat stinks,” cried the first complainant. 


The commandant took up a plate, smelt the food, then 
tasted it. 


“Yes, it is not the best,”’ he admitted, “but I had worse 
than that when I was a soldier in the ranks.” 


“But we’re convicts, not bloody soldiers,” shouted the 
prisoner. 
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He was awarded five days’ solitary for his insolence, 
together with three others who laughed uproariously and 
shouted coarse remarks. However, the commandant 
sent one of the “captains” and a gang with an order on 
the Government store for a supply of bread and butter, 
and promised the men something special for tea. 


When the evening meal came around, Irish stew was 
served, which was rather a treat. As the men were sip- 
ping their tea, the commandant arrived and inquired 
how they liked the meal. They expressed themselves 
satisfied, whereupon the commandant remarked: “So it 
was satisfactory, was it? It seems rather strange, for that 
was the same meat which you refused to eat at dinner.” 


Water was laid on to all the main buildings from a 
reservoir behind the hospital. Prisoners’ clothes were 
well-kept, and as soon as garments or shoes became worn 
new ones were issued. Bedding was plentiful and clean. 
Illiterates were taught to read and write at a night 
school, and it was the aim to teach every man a trade. 


Towards the end of the occupation, and almost as 
certainly throughout the whole history of Port Arthur, 
the only men who were compelled to wear irons were 
those inclined to be troublesome. These irons were of 
the light variety, about 34 lb. in weight, and habitual 
“bolters” were employed in the quarries with a large 
weight attached to the connecting chain between the 
anklets, so that the man had to pick up the weight when 
he wished to move about. 


The “heavy irons” which abound throughout the Pen- 
insula and in other parts of Tasmania to-day were almost 
all manufactured at Port Arthur after the convict evacu- 
ation by ex-convicts who made a small living by making 
“convict relics” and selling them to the visitors. One 
man used to gather the old bones of the town and carve 
ships and figures on them, and the same man sold at 
least a dozen of “the last cat-o’-nine-tails of the convict 
days” which he had worked on through the winter. Such 
impositions on a gullible public have now happily died 
out, but .infortunately many people have alleged “relics” 
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which are practically worthless, and which the owners 
genuinely believe to be “the real thing.” Most of these 
articles are surrounded by a suitably horrifying “‘his- 
tory.” 

That sums of money were held successfully by many 
prisoners, there is no doubt. Ten years after Port Arthur 
was abandoned, a man asked of one of the residents 
whether there was any way of gaining admission to the 
Penitentiary. It so happened that the resident had some 
time previously removed a bar from a window in order 
to purloin some timber, and he directed the stranger to 
the spot. Later, at the hotel, this man showed the pub- 
lican a double handful of sovereigns, and said that he 
was a cook during the convict occupation, had hidden 
the coins beneath a flagstone in one of the cells and had 
been released from the Hobart Gaol recently on comple- 
tion of his sentence. The resident and the hotel-keeper 
did not believe him, but on entering the Penitentiary 
they found the hollow beneath an upturned flagstone 
where the money had lain for years. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Point Puer — Instructive Establishment for Boys. Em- 
ployment. Punishments. ‘Suicide Cliff.” “Underground 
Cells.” David Burn’s Commendation. Abandonment. 
"Isle of the Dead.” Mark Jeffrey. The Tramway. 
Semaphore System. The Coal Mines. Severe Conditions. 


IF Port Arthur has been slandered, Point Puer, the 
establishment for boys, has been crucified. Unfortu- 
nately, during and after its occupation it was battered 


this way and that in the stormy bombardment of abuse 
and libellous allegations that are still to-day levelled at 
boys’ reformatory institutions. Sodomy, unmerciful 
lashing, starvation, back and spirit-breaking labour are 
among the crimes that have been laid at its door, but all 
the official records, personal accounts and private letters 
which can be found have no charge worth considering to 
offer. A catch-phrase has it that praise is silent until the 
grave performs a “right about face” in those who remain, 
but in almost all the available writings on the establish- 
ment, commendation of the instruction, care and com- 
fort of the boys carries the day. No one, except those 
with the prejudice of ignorance, could come to any con- 
clusion but that the establishment was well-conducted, 
the conditions good, and the training instructive and 
reformatory. 


The site, a mile southward across the bay from the 
town, on the windy peninsula which shelters Port Arthur 
from the ocean, was ill-chosen for the accommodation 
of juveniles. There boys from 10 to 18 years of age were 
sent to work off sentences of seven to fourteen years. 
Their crimes, many records of which are still to be seen, 
appear trifling, but, as in the case of the adults, they were 
potential criminals with no prospect before them but a 
life of crime. Their little detectable misdemeanours were 
seized on by the English authorities, a heavy sentence 
was imposed, and they were transported to Point Puer, 
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Top: Separate Treatment (Model) Prison, Port Arthur (left and centre). 
Bottom: Central Hall, Model Prison, showing cell corridors. 
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there to be trained in a trade and released to become 
useful members of colonial society. 


How well the system worked was evidenced by the 
number of boys who made good. Many were in the van- 
guard of the advancing settlers as they pressed into the 
heart of the island, many more surprisingly successful 
in business. Tales could be told, if discretion permitted, 
of boys who learned vocations at Point Puer and estab- 
lished businesses which to-day enable their descendants 
to lead the Tasmanian commercial world in their par- 
ticular line. 


The Point Puer establishment came into being with a 
complement of 68 boys, in 1834, four years after Port 
Arthur was born, and as far as can be ascertained a large 
amount of the constructional work was done by the boys 
under the supervision of good-conduct prisoners and 
officers. By 1838 a hundred boys had been trained and 


were awaiting assignment to positions in the colony. 


The boys were first employed in clearing land, gar- 
dening and pit-sawing, and after a number of years of 
freedom from scrapes they were transferred to the work- 
shops, where competent instructors taught them various 
trades, including tailoring, shoe-making, boat-building, 
fancy brick and tile work, metal-working, carpentering, 
and book-binding. Breaches of the regulations were 
punished by confinement for seven to fourteen days, and 
consistent offenders were sentenced to three, six or nine 
months in the gaol building, where stone-breaking was 
the only occupation. All labour was necessarily lighter 
than that at Port Arthur. 


They attended school for half of each day, and 
worked the other half. Saturday afternoon was a gen- 
eral holiday, except for those under punishment, and a 
service was held morning and evening on Sundays. A 
number of boys were employed in cooking, bread- 
making and house-keeping for the settlement. Plenty of 
play-time was allowed, half a day each month for swim- 
ming, and every Sunday the commandant of Port Arthur 
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and the superintendent of the Point inspected the boys 
and the establishment for cleanliness. 


The story of “Suicide Cliff,” and the two boys who, 
ground down by the cruelties of the place, committed 
suicide by leaping over, is a garbled version of the ori- 
ginal. The playground was near the cliff, and during a 
game, one boy ran round a tree on the edge and slipped 
over. Not long afterwards, another, who consistently 
told tales to the overseers and superintendent, raised the 
ire of his fellows to such an extent that they pushed him 
over, almost in the same spot. These facts are on the 
statement of a boy who was concerned in the murder of 
the second inmate. The authorities, however, believed 
that this boy had committed suicide. 


Another fallacy is that of the so-called “underground 
cells” at Point Puer. In fact, these, from which the 
visitor recoils in horror and pity, were used as bake or 
wash-houses, probably the latter, but there is no doubt 
that they were never used for the purpose to which 
legend attributes them. 


David Burn, after a visit to Point Puer in 1842, when 
the numbers were rapidly approaching their peak of 
nearly 800, said: “Although the origin of this establish- 
ment be founded in guilt, it is one of deep interest, for 
from the very core of crime there springs the cherished 
hope of fairer, happier days. Infamy may be lost in in- 
dustry, sin give place to grace, and transportation itself 
may, through the blessing of God, be the balsam of the 
reckless. Such consummation is within the power of all. 
Many no doubt have clutched, and will again clutch, the 
ceffered gift, and I earnestly hope, as I sincerely believe, 
that many will bless the hour they saw Point Puer, which, 
under Providence, may prove the salvation (body and 
soul) of hundreds. Several instructed there are already 
earning comfortable livelihoods in various parts of the 
colony, and numbers have feelingly acknowledged to 
Capt. Booth the blessings they thence derived. How 
many of England’s poor but virtuous children would be 
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overjoyed with the full provisions, excellent lodging and 
comfortable clothing — not to say a word of the bene- 
ficial instruction — of Point Puer!” 


Dissatisfaction had been expressed to the Home auth- 
orities on the locality and management of Point Puer, 
and in 1843 Benjamin Horne was sent to report on the 
establishment. He took up a position at the Point for 
some time, but was in poor health, and died before his 
report recommending new methods and a new site was 


lodged in England. 


The authorities decided to act on his recommenda- 
tions, and began a new establishment at Safety Cove in 
1847 or 1848. However, the number of the boys was 
diminishing. The Safety Cove buildings were never fin- 
ished, and in 1849 the young transportees were removed 
to the Government Farm at New Town, Hobart. Little 
now remains of the establishment. 


The foregoing will no doubt strike readers as vastly 
different from the ignominious account previously cur- 
rent of the abandonment of Point Puer. 


Isle des Mortes, an island about two acres in area lying 
off Point Puer at the entrance to the inner harbour, was 
the burial ground of Port Arthur, and there nearly 
2,000 bodies were interred. About 200 of the graves, 
those of the officers and free people, have quaintly 
engraved headstones, but those of the convicts are un- 
marked. Prior to 1938 the island was a morbid place of 
tangled undergrowth and jostling trees, but in that year 
a scheme for a “Garden of Remembrance” was begun, 
and the trees were cleared and flowers and shrubs 
planted in their stead. 


Mark Jeffrey, around whose chequered life a book 
has been written, was a convict of poor type and uncon- 
trollable temper. At Port Arthur he was a trial to the 
authorities, as he refused to work, and spent numerous 
periods in the Separate Treatment Prison. His parents 
came from the north of Ireland, and from his Spanish 
appearance, no doubt stubborn Armada blood flowed in 
his veins. After numerous transgressions, he expressed 
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a desire to one of the gaolers to live on the Isle des 
Mortes. His remark reached Dr. John Coverdale, the 
last commandant, who, in disgust, sent him out to the 
island. There was no chance of his escaping, as he could 
not swim. During the last years of the settlement he 
lived there, raised fowls, and grew cabbages and turnips 
on the low-lying part of the island. The tale that the 
open grave on the island for years had been dug by 
Jeffrey for himself has no foundation, for at all times a 
grave was kept in readiness for the next death. 


Another unusual character at Port Arthur in its latter 
stages was a prisoner named Brooks, who claimed to be 
the illegitimate son of Lord Nelson. There was a striking 
resemblance, the only incongruity being that Brooks was 
more robust in build. 


From Long Bay- (Oakwood) to Norfolk Bay 
(Taranna) Booth built a tramway, which cut across 
the Peninsula from south to north. The carriages 
which ran on this, the first railway in Australia, were 
propelled by convicts over the 44 miles, and the runners 
were changed half-way. In this manner the exposed 
passage to Port Arthur by sea was obviated. Supplies 
and passengers were landed at Norfolk Bay, trammed to 
Long Bay, and taken by boat a short distance around the 
point to Port Arthur. The establishments at Long Bay 
and Norfolk Bay were small, sufficient buildings being 
erected to house the convicts and overseers. 


The semaphore telegraph system, which has been men- 
tioned previously in this book, although used largely in 
connection with the convict establishments, was not in- 
vented by O’Hara Booth, though under his patronage 
a considerably improved type appeared in the early 30’s. 
The first stations established in the middle ’20’s were 
down the western shores of the Derwent, to signal the 
approach of shipping; but the system was cumbersome, 
and the code hard to read and memorise. 


The system established by Booth, however, became a 
most useful and efficient telegraph. The semaphore had 
three pairs of double arms, each arm moving into fixed 
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positions on one side of the staff. Different signals de- 
noted numbers, and each number represented a letter, a 
word, a group of words, or a sentence. The top pair rep- 
resented units, the middle pair tens, and the lower pair 
hundreds. A pennant flown from the top of the mast 
denoted thousands. Capt. Booth was an enthusiast, con- 
stantly visiting the different stations on the twin Penin- 
sulas, occasionally moving them to more suitable sites, 
untiringly working to improve the gear, and keeping his 
convict signallers to a high state of efficiency. So efh- 
cient did the signallers become that it was possible on a 
clear day to send a message from Port Arthur to Hobart 
and get a reply within 15 minutes, passing through five 
stations each way. High winds, smoke or fog hindered 
the signallers, and no provision was made for signalling 
at night by lamps, although Booth suggested this im- 
provement at an early stage. 


The impediment this system placed on runaways can 
be easily imagined. Within a few minutes of a “bolt” 
being detected, almost every military station in southern 
Tasmania was furnished with the circumstances, and 
shortly afterwards the descriptions of the elopers. 


The station at Port Arthur stood behind the com- 
mandant’s quarters, and connected directly with that at 
Mt. Arthur, to the north-west of the settlement. Point 
Puer also had its station. The principal other sema- 
phores on the peninsulas were at Cape Raoul, Arthur’s 
Peak, Mt. Fortescue, Wedge Bay (Nubeena), Billy’s 
Hill, Signal Hill, Norfolk Bay (Taranna), Woody Is- 
land off the entrance to Eaglehawk Bay, Eaglehawk 
Neck, Mt. Communication, Half-Way Bluff, Saltwater 
River, Mt. Wilmot, the Coal Mines, Slopen Island, The 
Sounds opposite the Coal Mines on Forestier Peninsula, 
and Mount Forestier near East Bay Neck. The link to 
Hobart was through Mt. Augustus or Hope Beach 
(South Arm), Mt. Nelson, and Mulgrave Battery 
(Prince’s Park, Battery Point, Hobart). The majority of 
the semaphores on the Peninsula, of course, formed no 
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part of the circuit between Port Arthur and Hobart. At 
each station rests were provided for a telescope to point 
directly on the other stations within sight. 


A tragedy centres on the semaphore station at Cape 
Raoul, on the south-western tip of Tasman Peninsula. 
An absconder who had become famished and weak with 
exposure made for the hut to give himself up, but the 
station had been abandoned some time previously. His 
bones were found there years later. 


The search for coal in the early days of convictism was 
eager. At Coal Point, or Slopen Main, on the north- 
western tip of Tasman Peninsula, a seam was discovered 
on the foreshore apparently by ships passing on their 
way to the Norfolk Bay station. In 1833, three years 
after the foundation of Port Arthur, the Coal Mines 
were opened. The-first workings were in the form of a 
tunnel near the foot of the high bank which fronts the 
bay, but, either through a bungle or deliberate sabotage, 
the workings were flooded. The main shaft, about 60 
yards deep, was then sunk 300 yards inland, and hun- 
dreds of yards of workings were constructed. 


Mines also were opened on Slopen Island, but proved 
unsatisfactory. Coal Point, during its use, was the ultra 
penal station of the twin peninsulas. There the out-and- 
outers were sent, and the labour was severe and the 
hours long. In shifts of eight hours, the convicts 
descended the shaft by a winch and worked in the close 
atmosphere of low tunnels, sending their coal to the 
surface in baskets. Another gang operated a pump sys- 
tem to keep the workings clear of water. To the miner 
by vocation it would have been all in a day’s work, but 
to the uncontrollable convict it was the nearest approach 
to hell, and he made every effort to convince the author- 
ities of his worthiness to be removed to a more salu- 
brious settlement. 


Buildings at the Coal Mines station were most sub- 
stantial, and adorned with exquisite carved stonework. 
The main administrative headquarters stood on the bank 
overlooking the bay to the south-east of the shaft, and 
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formed a substantial square of stone buildings. Behind 
these was a separate treatment prison, soldiers’ barracks, 
and the building for dealing with the coal and classify- 
ing it, etc. Near the main pit were several fine homes 
with flagged terraces, and one was surfaced with the 
“rough-cast” which was so popular a few years ago. A 
tramway connected the main pit, the buildings, and the 
pier from which the coal was loaded. 


The coal burnt with a fierce heat, but crackled and 
flew just as energetically. It was used throughout the 
Government establishments, and quantities were shipped 
to Hobart. It was unsuited for its main use, in grates, 
however, because of its lively disposition, and in 1848 
the convicts were withdrawn and the mines leased to be 
worked privately. Not long after their final abandon- 
ment they caught fire from a blaze in the bush or some 
other cause, and burned for many years. In recent years 
the ground was still warm and the air near the pits faintly 
tainted. A large storehouse at the base of the pier was 
removed and set up as a church at Dunalley (East Bay 


Neck). 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Tasman Out-Stations — Flinders Bay; Saltwater 
Creek; Impression Bay (Premaydena); Cascade 
(Koonya); Wedge Bay (Nubeena). Jorgen Jorgenson, 
Adventurer-King-Convict-Policeman-Journalist. Dissatis- 
faction with Assignment System. Thomas Griffiths 
Wainwright, Poisoner-Artist. Canadian Rebels. 


THE first important out-station to be established on the 
twin peninsulas after the Coal Mines was that at Flin- 
ders Bay, on Forestier Peninsula, a timber establish- 
ment. This was founded in 1841, a year crowded with 
important events: the Saltwater Creek (now Saltwater 
River), Cascade (Koonya) and Impression Bay (Pre- 
maydena) stations also being established, and Booth’s 
Port Arthur reclamation begun. Most of the out-stations 
had “dumb cells” for the isolation of fractious convicts. 


The Saltwater Creek settlement was the largest agri- 
cultural centre on Tasman Peninsula. There about 300 
acres of land under cultivation produced very fine crops 
of all descriptions. Hops were grown with varying suc- 
cess during the ’40’s. It stands in a pleasant position 
about three miles south of the Coal Mines looking across 
Norfolk Bay towards Eaglehawk Neck. The buildings 
were of a substantial type, and in convict days there were 
many pretty cottages with luxuriant gardens. The hos- 
pital, as usual, appears to have been the most staunch 
erection, and was on the customary pleasing site. In 1939 
it was used as the residence for the town’s store. The old 
road from Impression Bay (Premaydena) crossed the 
creek by a bridge near its mouth, and the first things 
that met the eye were the brick-kilns by the water’s edge. 
The jetty stood in much the same position as that to-day. 


As the town is entered to-day from the south, the cir- 
cular foundations of an uncompleted windmill intended 
to grind flour stand on the rise to the right. Also on the 
right, before the old hospital is reached, is a block of 
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five sandstone cells for fractious convicts, and on the 
plaster lining of one are a number of convict carvings, 
memories of the long hours spent there by some mis- 
guided fellow. Many of the buildings are still used as 
residences and stables. 


Impression Bay (Premaydena) for many years was the 
most important station on the Peninsula after Port 
Arthur, and some idea of its size can be gauged from 
the fact that at one stage there were four doctors in 
residence. Situated in a fertile little valley on an arm of 
Norfolk Bay, the station was opened for timber-milling 
and wood-manufacturing. The timber must have worked 
out, however, for in later years the settlement was 
devoted almost entirely to the care of invalids, and 
shrank to a mere shadow of its former importance. 


A long tramway ran from the forest through the set- 
tlement, and on a bridge diagonally across the shallow 
bay to the wharf on a point to the south-east. The 
majority of the buildings were situated on a flat-topped 
hill on the north-western side of the valley, with a large 
hospital facing the valley, and behind it the invalid 
depot and chief medical officer’s residence. Set into the 
side of the hill was a large brick and stone prison. Many 
of the civil officers built their homes across the valley to 
the south, where most of the settlers live to-day. 


Water was rather a problem. A spring three miles 
away, in the hills to the south-west, was tapped, and a 
leaden pipe-line ran to a large tank in the valley near 
the shore. Washing water was obtained from a well near 
the chief medical officer’s quarters, which was sunk hun- 
dreds of feet into the soil. Not far from the well stands 
an enormous eucalypt which was topped in the early days 
and has grown in the splayed-out semblance of an apple 
tree. 


A neater and more compact out-station would be hard 
to imagine than that at Cascade (Koonya). Here, too, 
timber was felled and processed, and was calculated the 
best on the Peninsula. Most of it was used for ship- 
building at other establishments. The many buildings 
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which are still standing are arranged on either side of a 
neat street in a partly built-up area between two streams 
which run parallel through tiny gorges into the bay. The 
old road, now vanished without trace, was built along the 
coast on top of a high bank which terraced down in three 
stages to the sea. 


The present road runs inland between the hospital and 
penitentiary. The hospital, which faces down the old 
town’s “main street” towards the bay, is a very pretty 
structure, and to-day the home of a prosperous family 
and the centre of a large estate. Of pleasing and com- 
pact architecture, it is built of bricks in two colours, 
artistically patterned. When one walks down the old 
street, the first building on the right is a large two-storey 
penitentiary, equipped with a “dumb cell.” Next to it 
are the officers’ cottages, more accommodation buildings, 
and at the end, facing the sea, stood the large stone 
store. The remaining buildings on the left side of the 
street include a row of cottages for good-conduct 
prisoners and warders. 

The waterfall after which the settlement was named 
can be seen where the present road crosses the western 
of the two streams. 

At Wedge Bay (Nubeena), on the opposite side of the 
bay to the present town, may be seen the remains of 
what once was the birth of a flourishing settlement — 
trenches dug for the foundations of residences and large 
buildings, streets formed, a stone hospital abandoned at 
a height of a few feet. 


Wedge Bay had been a settlement of sorts for some 
time, but just before the orders came through to con- 
solidate all out-stations at Port Arthur, the local officers 
decided to puff it into a fine town, and so began their 
extensive works, which were never finished. A weather- 
board, brick and stone police headquarters on the top 
of the rise, a walled garden below it, and the founda- 
tions of the hospital are almost all that remain, although 
dozens of buildings were begun, in addition to the num- 
erous brick and timber erections that occupied the flat 
by the water’s edge. 
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Jorgen Jorgenson has gone down in history as the 
most famous and adventurous prisoner who ever came 
to Tasmania, and the story of his life strains the credu- 
lence and almost baffles the imagination. He was a prac- 
tised liar, but the facts of his career cannot be denied. 


Born in Copenhagen in 1780, his family connections 
were scientific. His father, who bore the same name, was 
watch and clock maker to the Court of Denmark; his 
brother Urban published an exhaustive treatise on 
“Measurement of Time”; his nephew Louis wrote a 
series of standard works on “The Art of Watchmaking.” 
Jorgen was given a good schooling, but spent his spare 
time at the Copenhagen docks, and at the age of 14 was 
apprenticed to an English collier brig. He then signed 
on as seaman on a South Sea whaler bound for the Cape 
of Good Hope. He had adventures in plenty on he 
South African coast, and in 1800 joined the brig “Lady 
Nelson” on her first voyage from England to New South 
Wales. 


From Sydney he undertook several whaling voyages, 
and in 1803 sailed as mate in the “Lady Nelson” when 
she brought Lieut. Bowen to found the settlement at 
Risdon, and served with Collins’ expedition to found 
Hobart the following February. Later, amid the adven- 
tures which seemed to dog his tracks, he reached Eng- 
land, and came under the patronage of Sir Joseph Banks, 
the famous botanist, and SirWilliam J. Hooker, Director 
of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Through their influence he 
was entrusted with a mission from the British Govern- 
ment to France, Germany and Poland, but, having 
acquired a fatal taste for gambling, failed ingloriously, 
and, on one charge and another, found himself in 
various gaols. 


He returned to Denmark and was given command of 
the privateer “Admiral Juul” (21 guns) in the war 
against England. His vessel was taken by the British 
warship “Sappho,” and while a prisoner of war on parole 
he accepted the offer of Sir John Phelps, a London 
merchant, to take a ship loaded with merchandise to 
Iceland, where the people were suffering from lack of 
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supplies because of the war. When he commanded a 
second merchantman, “Margaret and Anne,” on the 
same mission, comic opera stepped in. 


Iceland was Danish territory, under the governorship 
of Count Tramp, and Jorgenson decided that it needed 
“liberating.” One quiet Sunday morning, when most of 
the people of Reykjavik were at church, the “Liberator” 
and his sailors went to the Governor’s residence, seized 
Count Tramp, and made him a prisoner on the ship. 
When the inhabitants came out of church, Iceland was a 
sovereign State, and Jorgenson had declared himself 
King. His reign was marked by prompt, humane and 
efficient measures, and the Icelanders didn’t worry much 
about the change. Eleven weeks after the “revolution,” 
however, the British sloop of war “Talbot” arrived. The 
commander, Capt. Alexander Jones, had no sense of 
humour, and summarily arrested the “King” and 
returned him to London, where he was charged, not 
with having made himself King of Iceland, but with 
having left England without permission while a prisoner 
on parole. 


After several squalid but picturesque episodes, he was 
sentenced to sevén years’ transportation for illegally 
selling the furniture at his lodgings. He was not trans- 
ported, thanks to the influence of powerful friends, but 
served twenty months at Newgate prison, and was 
released on condition he left the country within a month. 
Jorgenson overstayed the month, spending the time in 
gambling and riotous living, and was again arrested and 
sentenced to death. The sentence was commuted to 
transportation for life, and he sailed in the “Woodman” 
for Tasmania in 1825. His lucky star still shone brightly, 
however. He was assisting as dispenser when the doctor 
died suddenly, and he had medical charge of the ship as 
far as the Cape of Good Hope. 


He sighted Hobart in May, 1826, for the first time 
since he had assisted to found it nearly a quarter of a 
century before. In Tasmania he had a varied career. 
His star began to descend the day he married, however, 
for his wife was a hot-tempered, overbearing woman, 
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and after he was appointed a constable at Oatlands and 
other places, he often appeared in the streets in full 
flight from his irate spouse. The sight was regarded as 
regular entertainment by the inhabitants. 


Jorgenson was the first white man to sight Lake St. 
Clair, but he never attained any prominence in public 
affairs. He was a voluminous and instructive writer. His 
published works include “State of Christianity in Ota- 
heite,” “Travels Through France and Germany,” “The 
Religion of Christ the Religion of Nature,” ‘“Observa- 
tions on the Funded System,” and numerous articles and 
critiques in newspapers. Many of his writings are un- 
published, including “The Adventures of Thomas 
Walter,” “The Kingdom of Shandaria,” “Historical 
Account of a Revolution in Iceland in the Year 1809,” 
two plays, and some comedies. Some of the unpublished 
material is in the vein of Daniel Defoe and Dean Swift, 
and one of his plays is reminiscent of “Hamlet.” 


Jorgen Jorgenson died in the Hobart Hospital in 
1845, at 65 years of age; a man of remarkable genius, 
who would have made his mark in history had he not 
lived so recklessly; a man to whom adventure was a 
bride, life a gamble between pride and disgrace; but a 
man fated by his own vices. 


Governor Arthur, despite his expert management of 
the assignment system, saw its many faults, and was con- 
stant in his suggestions to the Home Government for 
alterations and amendments. 


Many were the complaints from all classes against the 
assignment system. It was said that when the punish- 
ment was strict it was too harsh, and when it was lenient 
it was not a punishment. There was not sufficient induce- 
ment for reform, according to those who spoke against 
it, and the practice of convicts being under the super- 
vision of settlers of all types must lead to inequality of 
conditions. 


Many were the schemes put forward in England for 
reform. The probation system, which was doomed to 
failure from its very beginnings, appears to have been 
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first conceived by Lieut. John Macarthur, of wool and 
rum fame. 


In the midst of the controversy as to the best method 
of handling convicts, Sir John Franklin was appointed 
Governor of Tasmania. 


In 1837, the same year as Sir John Franklin assumed 
the office of Governor, Thomas Griffiths Wainwright 
arrived in Tasmania under sentence, and attained con- 
siderable popularity for his artistic works. Son of a soli- 
citor, Wainwright was born in London in 1794. Left an 
orphan, he was brought up by his grandfather, Dr. 
Ralph Griffiths, founder of the “Monthly Review,” and 
entered a career of journalism, contributing to Black- 
wood’s and other magazines. In his literary work he be- 
came friendly with leading writers and artists, who en- 
couraged his painting to such a degree that he achieved 
success as a water-colour artist, exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy between 1821 and 1825. For a short time he 
held a commission in the Guards. Becoming a collector 
of pictures, gems, and first editions, he was soon involved 
in debt, and poisoned his sister-in-law, mother-in-law, 
and uncle, with the object of securing insurance money. 
On one occasion he remarked that he had murdered his 
sister-in-law because she had thick ankles. Strangely 
enough, he escaped the penalty for these crimes, but, 
being arrested for forgery in connection with one of the 
insurances, which involved a loss of £2,000 to the Bank 
of England, was convicted and transported to Tasmania. 


As a prisoner at Hobart he was employed mainly in 
the convict hospital, but was allowed to paint portraits, 
mainly of young ladies, for whom he had a curious 
attraction. Vainly he sought a ticket-of-leave, and died 
of apoplexy in the Hobart Hospital on August 17, 1847. 
Authorities differ as to the merit of his works, but there 
is general agreement that he succeeded in making very 
beautiful pictures of his sitters, all of whom could 
scarcely have been the beauties he portrayed. This no 
doubt accounts for his “success with the ladies.” The 
story that he collaborated with Marcus Clarke during 
the writing of “For the Term of His Natural Life” is 
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obviously a fabrication, since that book was written 26 
years after his death. 


There is distinct link between the 1837 rebellion in 
upper Canada, the story of which is well known, and 
Tasmania. The revolt was speedily suppressed under the 
energetic government of Sir George Arthur, who had 
been appointed Governor in the same year. Arthur 
arranged to send 83 of the rebels to Tasmania. The 
store-ship “Buffalo” brought the prisoners to Hobart in 
1840, and took 57 others on to Sydney. Instead of being 
landed at the wharves like ordinary convicts, for some 
reason they were taken ashore at New Town Bay, and 
drafted immediately to public works at Sandy Bay, which 
included the making of the Hobart-Brown’s River road 
and the erection of buildings to house guards and con- 
victs. They were under life sentence, but in 1842, 70 of 
them were given tickets-of-leave and ordered to reside 
in the districts of Fingal, Campbell Town, Oatlands, 
Bothwell, Hamilton and Swanport. Eleven pardons were 
granted in 1844, and twelve the following year. One of 
the rebels, John Dean, died at Impression Bay, Tasman 
Peninsula, in 1885. Eventually all who were alive were 
pardoned, and some repatriated. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Captain Maconochie. His Report. Comparison with 
English Conditions. Norfolk Island; Maconochie’s 
Reforms. “The Glorious 25th,” Remarkable Celebration. 
Revolt on the “Governor Phillip.” Childs Undoes 
Maconochie’s Work. “The Ring,” Revolt, Murders. 
John Price and His Iron Rule. Island Abandoned. 


WHEN Sir John Franklin arrived in 1837, he brought 
with him as secretary a Captain Maconochie, who was 
asked by the Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline to send in a report on the prevailing system, 
together with his observations on the subject. 


What followed was a chapter of misunderstandings. 
Maconochie submitted a detailed report within three 
months. Franklin set his seal upon the document with- 
cut knowing its full contents, and by some mischance it 
was forwarded to the Colonial Office, which referred it 
back to Franklin after its contents had become public 
property. 

Maconochie could not have arrived at settled opinions 
within the three months, and his representations with 
reference to the condition of the convicts and the 
character of the settlers awakened a storm of indigna- 
tion. Transportation, he said, at a distance, appeared a 
trivial penalty; but when surveyed more nearly, it was 
found to be inhuman. The servant was assigned to the 
master without his consent; his employment was alien to 
his habits; he laboured without wages; he was met with 
suspicion, and ruled with insult or contempt. The ser- 
vant became sullen, the settler vindictive; slight offences 
were visited with punishments “severe, to excessive 
cruelty.” He did not propose to abolish transportation, 
but that the Government, by its own officers, should both 
punish and reform; that the prisoners, when restored to 
society, should stand in the relations of free men to all 
except the Crown, receiving wages at the current rate; 
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and, if restrained in their expenditure, not for punish- 
ment, but for safety —“the chains of paternal authority” 
thrown over them “to protect them against themselves.” 


A summary, published in an English newspaper, de- 
picted the condition of the convicts with all the colouring 
of misery: they were slaves, subject to coercion; strangers 
to Tapia bnpeleee, save only the distant hope of liberty. 
They were lodged in huts with stable roofs, damp floors, 
and rude furniture. They slept in truckle bedsteads, 
often without clothes. 


Even if all this were true, and it may have been, a 
better perspective can be gained from the following 
summary by the Health of Towns Commission, 1844, 
on the conditions in the English village of Preston: 
There were 422 dwellings inhabited by 2,400 persons, 
sleeping in 852 beds. In 84 cases they slept four in a 
bed, in 28 cases five in a bed, in 13 cases six in a bed, in 
three cases seven in a bed, and in one case eight in a bed; 
one family of eight slept on bed frames, covered with a 
little straw. 


Now the reader can better judge the condition of the 
convict compared with the English poor. 


Franklin was furious, and dismissed Maconochie. 
However, Maconochie’s suggestions for the establish- 
ment of clubs of convicts, to consist of about six, who 
would work out their destiny together, and so establish 
an honourable understanding between them, roused 
considerable interest, because theorists saw the apparent 
value of making the whole “club” responsible for the 
crime of any one of its members. 


Norfolk Island, under the control of New South 
Wales, was the repository for the lowest of the low—the 
convict with a multitude of colonial convictions. It was 
selected as the place for an experiment in more humani- 
tarian treatment, but unfortunately a large influx of 
prisoners direct from England was leavened by a group 
of incorrigibles who should have been removed to give 
the experiment clear ground. 


Maconochie was appointed commandant, and given 
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almost a free hand to try out his theories. His active 
efforts altered the tone of the settlement, and inspired 
the desponding with hope — they changed the aspect of 
that abode of misery. True to his creed, he removed the 
permanent gallows which met the eyes of the prisoners 
as they left their barracks for the gangs each morning, 
and abolished the cat-o’-nine-tails, which had been deve- 
loped here into a particularly venomous double-loaded 
variety. The impulse given to the convicts was powerful. 


On his arrival, he announced his plan to the assembled 
felons. He would award so many “marks” for each day 
without misdemeanour, with heavy cancellations for all 
offences, and additional marks for outstanding service. 
A man with a seven years’ sentence would have to amass 
6,000 marks before the granting of a ticket-of-leave; for 
10 years, 7,000 marks; for life, 8,000 marks. Thus it was 
possible to obtain semi-freedom after one year, while the 
constant offendet would be imprisoned indefinitely. 


How happy and proud must Maconochie have felt on 
the “Glorious 25th”! That day, May 25, 1840, was the 
true apex of the system; a day that has no parallel 
throughout the history of the world, and proves that 
Maconochie’s ideas were a century before their time. A 
proclamation had been issued describing the pleasures 
he contemplated. On this occasion he resolved to forget 
the distinction between good and bad, and to make no 
exception from the general indulgence; but he entreated 
the men to remember that on the success of the experi- 
ment his confidence would depend. He warned them to 
suppress the first signs of disorder, and by retiring to 
their quarters at the sound of the bugle, prove that they 
might be trusted with safety. 

On the morning of the day — Queen Victoria’s birth- 
day — the signal colours floated from the staff, crowned 
with the Union Jack, and 21 guns, collected from vessels 
and the Government House, fired a royal salute from 
the top of a hill. The gates of the prison were thrown 
open, and 1,800 prisoners, who could have seized the 
island and escaped in the transports any moment, were 
set free and joined in the amusements. They sat down 
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to dinner en masse, and drank the Queen’s and Macono- 
chie’s health in watered wine. The banquet was hilarious 
and joyful, and three times cheers for their patron rent 
the air. Then some returned to the sports, and others to 
a theatrical performance, where new dresses, music and 
songs enlivened the presentation. The programme in- 
cluded “The Castle of Andalusia,” the tent scene from 
“Richard III,” “The Purse, or The Benevolent Tar,” 
and a variety of glees and other songs. 

At the end of that day glorious in the history of penal 
administration, no accident had occurred, no theft or 
disorder had disgraced the happy memory. 

The contrast with the past system created the greatest 
amazement, and the description of the extraordinary 
scene excited universal laughter. The equation: 
“Detected crime = punishment and misery” was 
violently shocked. The novelty gave the policy at Nor- 
folk Island the air of delirium; the disciplinarians of the 
old school raised their hands in astonishment. 

Despite that the prisoners combined in a society for 
mutual reformation, the rebound came not a month 
later. The vessel “Governor Phillip” was being loaded 
with stores under an insufficient or inattentive guard. 
Twelve prisoners seized the vessel, shot several of the 
crew in a lively struggle, took fright, and surrendered. 
They were executed in Sydney, and their last words were 
in fond remembrance of Maconochie. 


However, for four years altogether the system went 
on, during which time Sir George Gipps visited the 
island and reported most favourably on the general 
demeanour. He remarked that the men were permitted 
to walk abroad during their leisure; to fish or bathe, to 
mix sweet potatoes with their maize bread; to use knives 
and other conveniences before denied them. He hints at 
sexual degradation, however, and it is said that through 
the hostility of junior officers and malpractices of con- 
vict clerks, the “mark” system was subject to abuse. 

Here, this account must turn aside from the sequence 
of history to deaJ with the rest of Norfolk Island’s 
strange story. 
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In 1844 Maconochie was withdrawn, transportation to 
New South Wales ceased, Norfolk Island was brought 
under the control of Tasmania, and returned to its 
former classification as “the lowest deep” for the worst 
types of convict. Major Childs was the next com- 
mandant, and under him doubly-convicted colonial 
prisoners, and those sentenced in England to transporta- 
tion for 15 years, or life, were drafted to the island. A 
gang system of labour was restored, the barter of food 
was forbidden, vegetable stalls, pork shops and general 
stores, herds of swine, and private gardens were 


abolished. 


The accumulation of bad types was rapid. Many bush- 
rangers and other capital convicts were transported 
there, to whom the arts of a prison were fully known; 
who were celebrated as “flash” robbers; and who bore 
down by their tyrannical wickedness all the weaker or 
better men within their influence. By 1845 the figures 
had jumped to 2,000, and no provision had been made 
to re-erect or extend the rapidly-decaying buildings. 


Major Childs was weak, and the dangerous position 
which arose can be laid largely at his door. In the 
muster yard a “ring” was formed of all the out-and- 
outers, such as Jacky Jacky and Kavanagh (one of 
Cash’s gang), notorious bushrangers, who terrorised the 
whole convict population. For a constable to enter the 
yard to arrest a man was futile, for many of the con- 
victs were equipped with knives, and they surrounded 
the representative of the law and threatened murder. 
Several officers were assaulted. The control of the “ring” 
was complete; those who bore evidence did so at the 
almost certain risk of their lives. A body of corrupt 
officers was an added evil and incentive. The whole is- 
land was on the very brink of insurrection. Large gangs 
succeeded by mutiny in obtaining terms with their 
officers, and on one occasion the commandant himself 
was knocked down. Punishments failed to stem the tide. 

Governor Wilmot, of Tasmania, sent Mr. R. P. Stewart 


to furnish a report on the state of affairs. The report 
raised universal alarm, and the Tasmanian Executive 
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Council recommended the immediate withdrawal of 


Childs. 


Meanwhile, however, insurrection flared up. On June 
30, 1845, the constables were ordered to remove all the 
prisoners’ cooking utensils to prevent the theft of food. 
This was done while they were in the schoolroom. The 
next morning the prisoners assembled for prayers, sullen 
but orderly. They were marched into the muster yard. 
In a body they rushed the stores, broke down the doors, 
and carried off their confiscated utensils. Jacky Jacky 
seized an axe, and several others bludgeons. In a few 
minutes several constables were murdered, some in their 
beds. The military was instantly called out, and the con- 
victs retired to their quarters. A special commission was 
sent from Hobart, and thirteen were hanged. 


Mr. John Price, former police magistrate at Hobart, 
who married a niece of Sir John Franklin, was appointed 
commandant a month later, and then began a war to 
grind the settlement into order. 


In the light of the foregoing, Price’s methods can be 
calculated in their true perspective. Crimes and intimi- 
dation of horrible ferocity were met with punishments of 
equal severity, at times bordering on the inhuman—and 
the new commandant employed a system of convict 
“agents” to counter the espionage activities of the 
“ring.” New officers, less likely of corruption, were 
appointed, and the rebellious element of the island was 
eliminated and brought to heel. Price became hated as 
much as he was feared throughout the length and 
breadth of convictdom, and his knowledge of the arti- 
fices of prisoners was almost uncanny. The com- 
mandant’s witnesses were murdered and ill-treated, and 
the culprits swung at the gallows; he was indulgent to 
the well-behaved, a very devil to the incorrigibles. A 
wave of horror swept Australia and England, and lapped 
on the doorsteps of Downing Street. 


Governor Denison decided to break up the settlement 
without delay and transfer the felons to Tasman Penin- 
sula, and the Secretary of State (Earl Gray) endorsed 
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the move. But the Tasmanian settlers raised such an 
outcry that the order was cancelled in 1849. However, 
from 1852 to 1856 (when Norfolk Island passed again 
from the control of Tasmania) Port Arthur received 
more and more of the Norfolk Island convicts, until the 
jungle began once more to creep on the deserted settle- 
ment. 


John Price was placed in charge of the Prisoners’ 
Stockade, Williamstown, Victoria, where he was mobbed 
by a number of desperate felons and murdered in 


March, 1857. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Probation System. Fond Dreams. Flood of Convicts 
and Flight of Free Men. Scorn of Home Authorities. 
Maria Island Reopened. Probation Stations. Lax Disci- 
pline and Too Much Liberty. Revelations of the Press. 
Amazing Comparisons with English Conditions. Convicts 
Benefitted by Transportation. Probation Modified, Aban- 
doned. Exile System. The Australasian League. Trans- 
portation Abandoned. Management of Women. Free 
Living Conditions in the Towns. The Female House of 
Correction. The “Anson” Experiment. 


LORD STANLEY ’S probation system (1842), which it 
was announced would be introduced with an almost un- 
limited expenditure of Government money, promised to 
provide the settler with abundant cheap labour and the 
transportee with relaxed discipline, better conditions, 
and early release for labour with payment. 


It was doomed to failure from the beginning, for it 
was based on two sweeping assumptions: that there was 
a constant and pressing demand for labour in Tasmania; 
and that there existed a spirit of honour, appreciation 
and reform in almost all the prisoners which would evi- 
dence itself with suitable treatment. 


Five stages were planned: (1) Norfolk Island, for 
those with life or aggregated 15 years’ sentences; (2) 
Probation gangs, to work in opening up the country; 
(3) Probation pass-holders, a semi-privileged class; (4) 
Ticket-of-leave holders, to report to a magistrate period- 
ically; (5) Conditionally pardoned men, as free as the 
immigrant, but not permitted to return to their home- 
land until their original sentence had expired. Those not 
included in the Norfolk Island class were to begin at the 
second stage. The convict spent two to four years at 
Norfolk Island, two years in the probation gangs, and 
was then given a probation pass, which entitled him to 


work for whom he pleased at a defined rate of pay. His 
G 
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wages were part paid to the Government, his share in- 
creasing by stages until he received the lot. 


When the scheme was announced in 1841, the settlers 
realised the dangers of an overwhelming influx of 
prisoners, and the Press attacked it on three points: That 
there was no accommodation for the proper classifica- 
tion of the convicts; that the officers of the Convict 
Department were inexperienced in such a system, and 
too few; that the prisoners would not be reconciled to 
the comprehensive course of moral guidance that was 
planned. 


As the wheels of the new system began to turn, Frank- 
lin was replaced as Governor by Sir Eardley Wilmot. 


Wise men were at the helm of the Press, for their 
forecasts proved only too true. Shipments of convicts 
were doubled, and between 1841 and 1844 about 16,000 
arrived. Convict and semi-convict labour flooded the 
market, and immigration was stopped; in 1842, 2,466 
immigrants landed; in 1843, 26; in 1844, only one. Tas- 
manian free workmen fled as wages declined and unem- 
ployment increased. One hundred left Launceston for 
Melbourne by one ship in 1846. The exit reached stam- 
pede proportions the following year, when 300 left 
within a week, and 1,400 in three months. Thousands 
of unemployed probation-pass and ticket-holders accu- 
mulated at the convict hiring depots. 


Protests to the Home Government were unavailing. 
Lord Stanley replied: “If the free inhabitants cannot 
purchase the labour we have to sell, at a price which it is 
worth our while to accept, it remains for us to consider 
whether other advantageous employment cannot be 
found. The necessaries of life may be produced to such 
an extent as to render the convicts independent of free 
colonists, who are not entitled to claim any compensa- 
tion for the inconvenience with which their presence 
may be attended.” His lordship proposed that new 
lands should be surveyed, cultivated, and sold for the 
advantage of the Imperial Treasury; and thus the Gov- 
ernment might assert “its independence of the settlers” 








Settlement Island, Macquarie Harbour, during occupation. 
Macquarie Harbour was: Tasmania's severest penal station. 














The yard of the prison at Darlington, Maria Island, off Tasmania’s East Coast. 








Ruins of the Coal Mines Settlement, Norfolk Bay, Tasman Peninsula, 
the island’s most dreaded station. 








Female House of Correction at the Cascades, Hobart, centre of the failure to control 
troublesome women convicts, 
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and teach them to “appreciate correctly the value of 
convict labour.” 

The defiant tone of this despatch, and its contemp- 
tuous reference to the settlers, welded the Tasmanian 
free population into one united body of protest against 
the whole idea of transportation. 


The probation system was wide in its scope. Whereas 
in 1841 the chief penal stations outside Tasman Penin- 
sula were Marlborough, Nine-Mile Marsh (between 
Ouse and Lake Echo), The Brickfields (Hobart) and 
Bothwell, by the time the new system was in full swing 
more than 40 additional stations dotted the country. 
Darlington, Maria Island, which was re-opened for pro- 
bationers in 1842 as an agricultural centre, was held up 
as the ideal type of station. There was a penal establish- 
ment at Long Point, in the south of Maria Island, be- 
tween 1848 and 1851. Five chiefs who fought the British 
in the Maori Wars were confined to the island in 1846. 
By 1850 Darlington was again abandoned. 

Other prominent probation stations were: Southport, 
Dover, Oyster Cove, Lymington, Wedge Bay (Nubeena), 
Port Cygnet, Nicholls’ Rivulet, Brown’s River, Bridge- 
water, Broadmarsh, Dromedary, Pontville, Bagdad, Par- 
son’s Pass (near Runnymede), Oatlands, Blackman’s 
River (near Tunbridge), Jericho, Hamilton, Rocky Hills 
(near Swansea), Colebrook, Cleveland, Lovely Banks, 
Deloraine, Westbury, Mersey, Fingal, and St. Mary’s 
Pass. Each establishment housed a gang of between 200 
and 400 men, supervised by about eight officers, and the 
aim of the system was, as far as possible, to get the 
stations out of the settled districts. A number of estab- 
lishments failed, notably one about 12 miles north of 
Ouse, where thousands of pounds were wasted in an 
attempt to drain a large swamp. 


Not only did probation-pass and ticket-of-leave labour 
swamp the market, but insufficient work could be found 
for the probation gangs to do, as their classes of employ- 
ment were restricted, and were not to be widened without 
express permission from the Home Government, which 
adopted a haughty and hostile air whenever the subject 
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appeared. Many of the gangs were under lax discipline, 
had little or no work to do, and often were allowed to 
roam the countryside or visit the towns at night. 


The “course of moral guidance,” in which so much 
confidence had been placed, just didn’t work in many 
cases. Robberies by stealth, intimidation and violence 
were of frequent occurrence. Many settlers’ homes be- 
came stockaded forts; no property was safe. 

Judges, at the persistent trials which filled the penal 
stations, publicly condemned the utter want of proper 
surveillance and restraint as cruel alike to the settlers 
and the convicts. The liberty and indulgence given to 
the prisoners almost immediately they arrived in Tas- 
mania brought them constantly into contact with blatant 
opportunities for the only mode of living they had pre- 
viously known. Many were led into scenes which act with 
fascinating power on men of criminal tendencies; they 
were often seen lingering for hours around the doors of 
drinking houses; amusements which are always attended 
with some risk of disorder, were made more public and 
accessible; dancing houses of the lowest order, which of 
course bred brothels, were licensed, until their noise and 
confusion compelled, their suppression. Everything 
facilitated the allurements and the commerce of crime. 
Receivers were always at hand, and robbers were toler- 
ably insured, when the first danger was over, by the 
rapid disposal of the spoil. 

Englishmen, practised in the fraud of the cities, were 
admitted to the towns and given positions inciting temp- 
tation. One judge, passing sentence for new crimes on 
prisoners of this class, and holding their records in his 
hand, exclaimed, “Now, Mr. Attorney-General, I ask 
you, what may we expect if such men as these are ad- 
mitted to positions in towns. It is not surprising that I 
have to try such cases. It is shameful! It is shameful!” 


Despite the fact that the Tasmanian Press was con- 
stantly directing attention to the evils of the administra- 
tion of the convict population, it dealt with the whole 
subject broadly and with commendable tolerance and 
fairness. Accusations of ill-treatment of convicts are 
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difficult to find, while on many occasions the circum- 
stances of the convict in Tasmania are held up in favour- 
able comparison with the condition of prisoners and the 
poor in the United Kingdom. The following newspaper 
cuttings give an idea of the comparative state of affairs 
in the Mother Country and Tasmania, and reveal an 
almost unbelievable position: 


From “The Hobart Town Courier and Van Diemen’s 
Land Gazette,” October 22, 1841: 


“It has been a subject indeed of universal surprise and cen. 
sure that a country conspicuous for humane institutions of 
every kind (England) should have continued to the present 
era utterly destitute in this respect, insomuch that criminals 
committed for a first or slight offence for trial, or those com- 
mitted under fallacious evidence, and afterwards proved inno- 
cent, are almost inevitably corrupted by the evil counsels of 
seasoned delinquents huddled into association with them until 
their several disposals. 


“For the mental injury and enfeeblement of body which 
intelligent practical observers have declared inseparable from 
long imprisonment upon its present basis in England, to the 
extent of transferring no inconsiderable proportion of its vic- 
tims to lunatic asylums at the close of its experiment, the pro- 
bationary system substitutes vigorous exercise in a healthy 
atmosphere, good food and raiment, and a course of instruc- 
tion, combining together to invigorate both the intelligent and 
corporal faculties of those subjected to it. Cruelty, forsooth! 
The entire treatment of the convict is kinder than that of the 
unoffending English pauper under the existing Poor Law.” 


From “The Hobart Town Advertiser,” October 7, 
1842: 


“The report of the Children’s Employment Commission 
(England), bulky as it is, relates so far solely to the mines; 
and in these dark abodes of industry it discloses scenes of suf- 
fering and infamy which will come upon many well-informed 
people like the fictions or tales of distant lands. Whether as 
respects the oppressive nature of the evil, the degraded ignor- 
ance of the work people, or the gross immorality and inde- 
cency, practices are now unfolded which are beyond toler- 
ation. 


“In the East of Scotland, Mr. Franks describes the women 
who perform the office of coal-putting, or carrying the coal 
from the place where it is excavated to the mouth of the pit, 
yoked to a cart, sometimes crawling on hands and knees 
through narrow seams. ‘The state which females are in, after 
pulling, like horses, through these holes — their perspiration, 
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their exhaustion, and very frequently even their tears — it is 
painful in the extreme to witness; yet when the work is done, 
they return to it with a vigour that is surprising, considering 
how they inwardly hate it.’ Women retire from this work but 
ten or twelve days to be confined; often they miscarry; and 
sometimes the child is born while the mother is actually at 
work. These mines are badly ventilated, so that in hot weather 
the lights go out. 


“In the English mines matters appear to be worse; young 
people of both sexes are employed as ‘hurriers’— persons who 
drag the coal from one place to another in small carts. A belt 
is fastened round the waist, and to that is fixed a chain, which 
draws the cart. The drawer goes on all-fours, the chain pass- 
ing between the legs. Boys and girls, from 15 to 20 years of 
age, are employed indiscriminately at this work; the girls 
naked to the waist, and dressed in tattered trousers. The 
ribaldry and the miserable precocious profligacy which result 
are better not described here; nor the consequences of the cus- 
tom by which these young ‘hurriers’ have to wait for coal in 
a dark room with a miner who is stark naked. Modesty is all 
but unknown. At such work as this, pauper-children are 
apprenticed at very tender years, to remain under the inden- 
ture till they are of age; the master starving and ill-treating 


them.” 


From “The Hobart Town Courier and Government 
Gazette,” December 19, 1846 (abridged): 


“Advertisement from an Irish paper: 


“Dungannon Union. Wanted by the Board of Guardians 
of the Dungannon Union, a Schoolmaster for Workhouse 
School. Character and testimonials must bear the strictest 
scrutiny. Salary £20 per annum, with apartments, coal, 
candle, and the following rations weekly: 


“2 oz. tea, 12 oz. sugar, 34 lb. bread, 34 quarts sweet milk, 
34 Ib. oatmeal, 25 lb. potatoes. Two sureties, in a joint bond 
for the sum of £30, must be entered into.’ 


“The twelfth probation regulation: 


“ ‘Masters will in every case be required to provide suitable 
lodging and bedding for their servants, without making any 
deduction from their wages on that account. They will also 
be required to provide their servants with a sufficient quantity 
of wholesome provisions and soap, according to the following 
scale of daily rations: 


“") Ib. meat, 14 lb. bread or 1 Ib. bread and 2 Ib. vege- 
tables, 1 oz. sugar, 1 oz. roasted wheat, 4 oz. soap, 4 oz. salt.’ 


“The Irish schoolmaster, whose character must bear the 
‘strictest scrutiny,’ and besides must find sureties for good 
conduct, seeks a favour of some £20 per annum, with an 
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allowance of rations out of which we might defy the ingenuity 
of any English cook in Christendom to compound a satisfac- 
tory dinner. The convict, whether petty thief, burglar, or a 
respited murderer, becomes jolly in the service of the Crown, 
or if a private service is secured, with suitable lodging and 
bedding, and supplied with more rations than any moderate 
man need consume. The lowest wages are £9 per annum. The 
schoolmaster has no meat, the convict 1 Ib. daily; the school- 
master has half a pound of bread, the convict a pound and a 


half. 


“Chadwick’s English Poor Law Reports give the following 
table of food quantities: 


The transported thief receives weekly .. 330 oz. 
The convicted thief .. —. ~. -.. 239,, 
The suspected thief .. —. —. -— 181,, 
"Phessoldier cus; ous) aes cs, ee ces, GB eg, 
The able-bodied pauper Sex, te oe S25 


The independent labourer _. ~.. —. 122 ,, 


“A writer, speaking of Ireland at this time: 


“The condition of this unhappy country is melancholy to 
contemplate; a teeming population—no employment—small 
farmers unable to meet, in many instances, the consumption 
of food for their families—and multitudes bereft of all means 
of support as soon as they consume the sound part of their 
crop. Many, very many, are living at this moment on potatoes 
which are, from their state of rottenness, offensive to the 
smell.’ Nor is it less true that the poor of England suffer, to 
an almost equal extent, all the inexpressible agonies of priva- 
tion and want. 


“The probation servant is furnished in this colony with a 
weekly allowance as follows: Meat, 196 oz.; bread, 168; vege- 
tables, about 112; sugar, 24; tea, 2; salt, 4.” 


These extracts, from a Press hostile to the whole idea 
of transportation, bring one to the conclusion that the 
system, as far as the convict himself was concerned, was 
a philanthropic boon. Only the free immigrants felt its 
sting. 

At Home, Stanley was succeeded in 1846 by Mr. 
Gladstone, who launched the project of a new colony in 
North Australia, to be founded by a party from Tas- 
mania and England and absorb all convicts in future. 
They were to be granted pardons on landing, and estab- 
lish their own colony with a handful of officials to super- 
vise and assist. The party arrived on the site, but was 
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discouraged by the appearance of the land, and the pro- 
ject was scrapped before an experiment could be made. 


Meanwhile, Mr. C. J. La Trobe took over as acting- 
Governor of Tasmania, and reported to Earl Grey (Sec- 
retary of State) in 1847: “In spite of all the superior 
arrangements of the system, vice of every description is 
to be met with on every hand; not as an isolated spot, 
but as a pervading stain.” 


Grey apparently was convinced that a change was 
needed. The same year the system was modified. 
Prisoners were to serve a term in England, and arrive 
in Tasmania with a probation pass, which entitled them 
to seek work and receive an increasing proportion of 
their earnings. 


The following year, however, the probation system 
was abandoned, and the “exile system” appeared. Now, 
without the tag “convict” or “prisoner,” convicted men, 
having served a period in England, arrived in Australia 
in transports which discharged half their human cargo 
in Tasmania and half in Victoria. On landing, they were 
granted a ticket-of-leave which entitled them to a free 
life provided they, reported periodically to a police 
magistrate. A free pardon was granted when their term 
expired, or when they could pay the equivalent of their 
passage-money out. 


After 1848, the only probation stations were on Tas- 
man Peninsula and at Maria Island. 


Victorians boast that convict labour has never soiled 
their shores; but, after all, what’s in a name? 


Under the exile system, with fewer and better-class 
transportees arriving in Tasmania, and superior adminis- 
tration, the position improved almost out of recognition. 
In 1851 thousands of ex-convicts left for the Victorian 
gold rush, never to return. 


The organisation most active in the attempt to abolish 
transportation was the Australasian League, founded by 
the Rev. John West, of Launceston, author of ‘“West’s 
History of Tasmania.” It is noteworthy that the League’s 
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flag bore a Southern Cross — the first time it had been 
hoisted as an Australian emblem. The covenant bound 
its members to have nothing to do with convict labour, 
and to use all their powers to stop transportation to any 
part of the Australian colonies. It was also one of the 
first organisations having as an aim federation of the 
colonies under the Crown. 


The proclamation for the cessation of transportation 
to Tasmania was issued in 1853, amid delirious celebra- 
tions by the settlers, and the last ships arrived the fol- 
lowing year. The management of the convict population 
was simplified when, in 1855, the island became indepen- 
dent of the Crown, the name “Van Diemen’s Land” 
ceased and “Tasmania” appeared officially for the first 
time, and Governor Sir Henry Fox Young arrived. 


The story of the 20,000 to 25,000 women convicts wko 
were transported reads like a mixed case-book. Their 
history can be treated only with generalisations, for, like 
women throughout time, they responded in their new 
lives with frustrating inconsistency. 


It was stated in an early chapter of this work that 
women were controlled under the assignment system. 
This is only partly true; the law directed so, but the 
difficulties of their management led to an individuality 
in treatment. They were landed in shiploads — women 
from the London streets, erring ladies’ maids, daring 
thieves, almost innocent smugglers’ associates — a smat- 
tering of all types. Their transportation was more for 
the benefit of the new colony than for the relief of the 
United Kingdom, for the discharged convict and the 
adventurous pioneer must have the means to bring him 
censolation and children if Tasmania was to grow from 
a liability to an asset. 


On landing, the women were placed in hiring depots 
to be assigned to settlers. Many were claimed by rela- 
tives, real or spontaneous; many more were unclaimed 
and left for some time on the hands of the Government. 


As a very general rule, those who were assigned be- 
yond the more thickly populated areas made good, and 
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became diligent servants, or tolerable wives or consorts 
to settlers and discharged convicts. A considerable num- 
ber of those who secured service in and around the towns 
fell by the wayside. Drinking houses, brothels, and free- 
lance harlotry found them ready positions and swift 
turnover in a community fully half of which was morally 
rotten. 


This apparent collapse of the motive behind the sys- 
tem is not such a tragedy as might be imagined, how- 
ever, for the population of England was in little better 
state, and those that fell merely reverted to their former 
habits of living. 


The conclusion cannot be avoided that the woman 
who is sufficiently attractive to catch the eye of an officer 
or well-to-do citizen, and confined her sexual activities 
to him, found herself in a happy position indeed. Such 
women usually were well provided for, and established 
themselves in comfortable homes. The authorities en- 
couraged marriage, and many unions proved highly suc- 
cessful. 


Those who lived riotously, and fell foul of the author- 
ities, spent recurrent and sometimes lengthy periods in 
the Female House of Correction or “Factory” at the 
Cascades, Hobart. They were a constant problem to the 
Government, and no scheme appears to have been 
devised by which they could be brought to heel and 
reformed. 


An article in the “Colonial Times” of February 18, 
1840, gives a good idea of the state of affairs: 


“There is a class of persons in this colony, the management 
of which produces more trouble to the prison disciplinarians 
than that of any other class. We refer to the female prisoners 
of the Crown, whose tricks, manceuvres and misconduct have 
baffled the exertions of every person appointed to control and 
correct them. We have ascertained that there is what is called 
a ‘mob’ always in the Factory, and that this mob has assumed 
the title of ‘The Flash Mob.’ It is now very clear that ‘female 
women’ can never be punished like men; for it would be wrong 
to flog them, wrong also to put them on the tread wheel, and 
very wrong to submit them to many punishments inflicted on 
their superiors, the ‘Lords of Creation.’ But it strikes us very 
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forcibly that there is no adequate system of correction (we do 
not say punishment) for any of the ladies sentenced to 
‘durance vile’ at the Factory. We have seen with our own 
eyes, and heard with our own ears, several insolent hussies say 
that they could ‘bowl off’ their three or four months with the 
greatest of ease; laugh at the magistrate, and skip out of the 
office with the utmost nonchalance. 


“The system with regard to the management of female 
prisoners is decidedly and most radically wrong; they are sub- 
jected to no punishment, they are exposed to no, or at least 
but to few, hardships. The wash tub affords an opportunity 
for the merry laugh, the song and the joke, and this punish- 
ment is laughed at, absolutely laughed at. Then there are the 
cells; these are rather uncomfortable, for the rats run over the 
inmates, and that they do not like. But the whole system of 
punishment is not properly arranged, nor is it adequately 
apportioned. We know for a positive fact that the female ser- 
vants shout out in derision, and perfect ridicule, at the state 
of punishment inflicted on them at the Factory. Oh, but the 
Crime Class! What is it? Why, it inflicts upon the poor 
females subjected to its operations the quiet picking of a little 
wool — and the utmost indulgence in telling funny stories, 
and occasionally singing funny songs. 


“The plain and simple fact is that over the heads of female 
prisoners there is not sufficient power held; the Principal 
Superintendent having his attention chiefly directed to the 
male prisoners, very naturally considers the ‘softer sex’ of a 
much softer description, and not amenable to harsh correc- 
tion. 


“We must close these observations with the following anec- 
dote: A lady in this town charged her servant with being as 
ladies are ‘who love not wisely, but too well,’ telling Mary, at 
the same time, that she need not deny it. Mary acknowledged 
the truth of this charge, and coolly asked, ‘What of it?’ The 
woman’s mistress said she, Mary to wit, ought to be ashamed 
of her conduct; enquiring, at the same time, who was the 
father of the expected bantling. One George was named as 
the progenitor; when the mistress, a good creature in every 
respect, asked if this George would marry Mary, Mary said 
he would; but she, high-minded lady as she was, would not 
have him! ‘Not have him?’ exclaims Mrs. , with indig- 
nant surprise. ‘Why not? Would you rather cast disgrace 
upon your poor child, and go to the Factory?’ ‘Indeed would 
I, missus; for I know that George can’t keep me, comfortably, 
like a lady; and as to going to the Factory, we think no more 
of that than we do of going for a white loaf!’ 





“And this is prison discipline! What shall we have next?” 
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In the issue of March 10, the “Colonial Times” says: 


“A favourite resort of the Flash Mob, when any of its mem- 
bers are out of the Factory, is the Canteen of a Sunday after- 
noon, and the Military Barracks of a Sunday night, where 
comfortable quarters may be procured until the morning!” 


Lord Stanley, when his probation system was intro- 
duced in 1842, made a determined attempt to correct the 
failings of female management. He proposed the estab- 
lishment of a large penitentiary near Hobart where the 
women could be classified carefully and trained for 
various domestic duties before their release as servants, 
etc. 

A competent staff of experienced women was sent to 
Tasmania, but the colonial officers were opposed to the 
scheme for some reason, and failed to launch the con- 
struction of the building. The warship “Anson” was 
appropriated for the work, and anchored in the Derwent. 
Three thousand women passed through a period of in- 
struction, but the arrangements proved unsuccessful, and 
after a time conditions relapsed to their previous hap- 
hazard state. 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE IRISH EXILES — O’Brien, Mitchel, Meagher, 

McManus, Martin, O’Donohoe, O’Doherty — Talented 

but Unreasonable Rebels who Bearded the Convict 
Officers. 


NO survey of Tasmania’s convict history would be com- 
plete without reference to the Irish political prisoners, 
William Smith O’Brien, John Mitchel, Thomas Francis 
Meagher (or O’Meagher), Terence Bellew McManus, 
John Martin, Patrick O’Donohoe and Kevin Izod 
O’Doherty. Their place in Tasmanian history is not so 
important as it is entertaining, but their squabbles with 
the authorities, their unreasonable complaints, their 
quaint characters, and their daring escapes make good 
reading. 

Irish members at Westminster were substituted for an 
Irish Parliament in 1800, and almost immediately agita- 
tion was begun for repeal. Radicals flocked to the 
Young Ireland Party, whose activities somewhat resem- 
bled those of the Irish Republican Army of modern 
history. England suspended the Habeas Corpus Act in 
an attempt to cope with the movement, and the Young 
Irelanders set about organising a revolution. It was 
nipped in the bud and the ringleaders arrested. 


O’Brien was a man prominent in public affairs, and 
had at one time opposed the repeal movement. His 
family was one of the most distinguished in the land, 
and had for twenty generations ruled territories. His 
affiliation with Young Ireland lent new strength to the 
movement, and he quickly assumed the leadership. 


Mitchel was a journalist, and his treasonable writings 
in his own publication, “The United Irishman,” caused 
his arrest, and were responsible largely for the revolt 
that followed. When the law laid hand on him he began 


the “Jail Journal,” which is an account of his life and 
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experiences from that time. With the suppression of 
“The United Irishman,” Martin took up its policy in 
“The Irish Felon.” Arrest followed. 


The name of Meagher, a fluent writer and orator, is 
brilliantly associated with the Young Ireland period, and 
his address at the trial was a masterpiece. 


McManus, although living in England and having a 
keen friendship for the English, crossed to Ireland at 
the zero hour and offered his services to O’Brien. For 
some time he roamed the hills of Munster, an outlaw, 
awaiting an opportunity to follow more fortunate rebels 
to America. He was arrested at Cork. 


O’Doherty was a medical student, and a devout Chris- 
tian, and O’Donohoe’s calling was journalism. 


O’Brien, Meagher, McManus and O’Donohoe were 
sentenced to death —to be drawn on a hurdle to the 
place of execution, to be hanged by the neck until dead, 
the heads to be severed from the bodies, the bodies to 
be divided into four quarters and “disposed of as Her 
Majesty may think fit.” Mitchel was sentenced to 14 
years’, and Martin and O’Doherty to 10 years’ trans- 
portation. After considerable delay, O’Brien’s influen- 
tial friends obtained a commution of the death sentences 
to transportation for life, and the reprieved men sailed 
for Tasmania in 1849 on a man-o’-war. Mitchel spent a 
year in the hulks at Bermuda before he was forwarded 
to Tasmania, and Martin and O’Doherty came out to- 
gether. 


Instigation and organisation of a revolution would be 
considered by most sane persons a major crime, and one 
well deserving of the death sentence, or life imprison- 
ment at least, no matter what the motives and convictions 
of the culprits, yet the rebels in Tasmania kept up a suc- 
cession of complaints about their treatment, and when 
on several occasions they were forced to associate with 
petty thieves and smugglers because they disobeyed the 
regulations, the outcry was tremendous. 


Their liberty and living conditions on the voyage out 
and after arrival must amaze even modern disciplin- 
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arians. They were offered tickets-of-leave provided they 
gave an undertaking not to attempt to escape, and were 
assigned various districts within which they could move 
at will. Meagher was assigned to the Campbell Town 
district, McManus to New Norfolk, Mitchel and Mar- 
tin to Bothwell, O’Doherty to Oatlands, and O’Dono- 


hoe was allowed to remain in Hobart. 


O’Brien refused the conditions of the ticket-of-leave, 
and so was sent to Maria Island. His refusal was a direct 
pointer that he had some prospects of almost imme- 
diate escape, and the authorities kept him under close 
watch. This is his own description of the situation: 


“I was shut up in a small cottage to which a garden is an- 
nexed. As the garden is full of potatoes the only opportunity of 
exercise which it allows is afforded bya very rough and narrow 
walk in the form of a cross about seventy yards by twenty. 
Being on the side of a hill on which there is no shelter of any 
kind, this promenade is exposed to every wind that blows when 
the weather is unfavourable, and to the full heat of the burn- 
ing day when the sun shines. I could therefore take no exer- 
cise in it with pleasure, except for about an hour on a fine 
evening. No human being, not even children, was allowed to 
approach me, except the officer who brought my meal, and 
the officer who inspects my apartments four times a day. 
Instant deportation from the island was to be the penalty 
awarded to anyone who should address a word to me. An 
amiable Catholic clergyman inhabits the adjoining cottage, 
and though his garden is separated only by a small fence, i 
was not allowed to inter-change a syllable with me. Even the 
Protestant religious instructor of the station was deterred from 
visiting me, though it was his special duty to visit daily all 
Protestant prisoners in solitary confinement. I was strictly 
limited to an assigned ration, and prohibited from purchasing 
any articles necessary to my comfort, even through the off 
cials. I performed all the menial offices (except cooking my 
dinner) for myself. My letters were subject to inspection; 
newspapers were not allowed to reach me.” 


Surely this is not a very terrible condition for a man 
guilty of treason, reprieved from execution, and refus- 
ing to accept parole conditions! His health is reported 
to have suffered, most probably from the effects of 
mental imprisonment. 


The exiles were great favourites with the wealthier 


settlers, because of the current strivings in Tasmania for 
H 
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a degree of independence, and Catholic priests often 
carried messages between them. It was by this means 
that the other young Islanders learned of the restric- 
tions placed upon O’Brien because of his own stubborn- 
ness, and Meagher had the cool cheek to write a remon- 
strance to the Governor (Sir William Denison). The 
surgeon at Maria Island, however, was sympathetic, and 
insisted on more liberty and opportunity for intercourse. 


After ten months, during which time O’Brien refused 
to accept parole conditions, but complaints continued, 
the authorities’ precautions were justified, for a plan for 
his escape was launched. Captain Ellis, of the schooner 
“Victoria,” was bribed to take O’Brien off, but it appears 
that he double-crossed the Irishmen. Just as O’Brien 
was wading into the water to reach the ship’s boat, 
guards appeared, arrested him, and threw him into a 
cell. 


He was removed to Port Arthur, and lodged in a cot- 
tage behind the hospital which had been used previously 
by the superintendent of the institution. After two or 
three months, he surrendered to an address prepared by 
O’Donohoe and signed by 900 people, and accepted a 
ticket-of-leave, at first for six months. He was assigned 
to the New Norfolk district, where he was very im- 
pressed by the natural beauties of the River Derwent, 
and at last seemed happy. 


Meagher, O’Doherty, Martin and Mitchel had dis- 
covered a point on the shore of Lake Sorell where their 
districts met, and here they often met to talk over old 
times. 


Meagher describes the spot thus: 


“This fortunate point is on the edge of a noble lake, twenty- 
four miles from Ross, up in a range of mountains known as 
the ‘Western Tier.’ Martin has to ride twenty-five miles to ir, 
and O’Doherty twenty. Monday is usually our day of meet- 
ing, and eleven or thereabouts the hour at which we emerge 
from three different quarters of the bush and come upon the 
ground. 

“The point itself is a small, cosy, smoky bit of a log hut, 
Ssihibtted by a solitary gentleman named Cooper. The hut is 
fifteen feet by ten, and high enough to admit in an upright 
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position, of any reasonable extension of legs, spine, hat, and 
shirt-collar. The furniture consists of a something to sleep on 
— I don’t know what to call it; a table, very weak in the extre- 
mities; two stools; a block for splitting chops upon; a shelf, 
three feet in length, and tarnished with a couple of pewter 
plates, a gunpowder flask full of pepper, three breakfast cups, 
a carving knife, a breakfast knife with forks to match, a tract 
upon Foreign Missions, and two columns of a ‘Sunday Ob- 
server,’ bearing a remote date. 


“Here we dine, and spend the evening up to half-past five 
o’clock, when we descend the ‘Tier” and betake ourselves to 
our respective homes. Whilst the preparations for the dinner 
are going on — whilst Mr. Cooper is splitting chops, shelling 
peas, washing the onions, and melting himself away in a 
variety of labours by the log-wood fire, we are rambling along 
the shores of the lake, talking of old times, singing the ol 
songs, weaving fresh hopes among the old ones that have 
ceased to bloom. 


“You cannot picture to yourself the happiness which the 
days we have spent by that lonely, glorious lake have brought 
us. They have been summer days, all of them; and through 
the sunshine have floated the many-coloured memories, the red 
griefs, the golden hopes of our sad, beautiful old country. 


“Oh! should hearts grow faint at home, and, in the cold, 
dark current of despair, or grief, fling down the hope they 
once waved, like a sacred torch on high; tell them that here, 
in this strange land, and in the loneliest pathways of it — 
here, by the shores of a lake where as yet no sail has sparkled, 
and few sounds of human life as yet have scared the wild swan 
or startled the black snake from its nest — tell them that here, 
upon a lone, lone spot in the far Southern Seas, there are 
prayers, full of confidence and faith and love, offered up for 
Ireland’s cause... .” 

Meagher shrunk from the publicity at Campbell 
Town, and therefore removed to Ross —“a little apology 
of a town”— seven miles away, where he found comfort- 
able residence. During a ramble he came upon a car- 
riage in difficulties. He gave assistance and accompanied 
the travellers several miles, making the acquaintance of 
the governess, Catherine Bennett, whom he later married 
and took to live at Lake Sorell. 


O’Donohoe gives us the paradox of a convict under 
sentence conducting a newspaper with an aggressive 
policy. His organ was “The Irish Exile,” which was pub- 
lished in Hobart against the counsel of his friends, and 
achieved considerable success. 
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Meanwhile, soon after O’Brien had arrived at New 
Norfolk, O’Doherty, McManus and O’Donohoe broke 
the regulations by visiting him. They were sent to Tas- 
man Peninsula. Protests arose in a veritable storm, al- 
though it does not seem an unreasonable action. 


McManus was released after two months, as the Sup- 
reme Court ruled that the Governor had acted illegally. 
Before a new ticket-of-leave, with its attendant promise 
not to escape, could be issued, he disappeared from 
Hobart on February 21, 1851, was present at Meagher’s 
wedding at Ross, and pushed on to Launceston, where he 
had been living. The police were hot on the trail, how- 
ever, and soon arrived at his home. They were shown 
into his room, and cautioned not to disturb the white- 
faced figure which lay on the bed. Doctors warned the 
police that he was seriously ill, and that removal would 
mean death. They kept a careful watch over the sick 
man, and sent to Government House for instructions. 
Days later, the instructions arrived, and the patient was 
removed to the police hospital, where it was discovered 
that he was not McManus at all, but a Mr. John Galvin, 
who bore McManus remarkable resemblance. Galvin 
had not been questioned, and had volunteered no infor- 
mation. Meanwhile, McManus, who had been hiding in 
Dean Butler’s house, took horse to the sea coast, boarded 
a ship, and arrived finally in the United States. Fortune 
had smiled on the first escape. No parole undertakings 
were over his signature, honour was satisfied, and the 
officials were left in confusion. 


McManus died in the United States in 1860, at 36 
years of age, and his body was buried in Dublin. 


O’Donohoe, who had made arrangements for the pub- 
lication of “The Irish Exile” during his detention, was 
sentenced to a road gang at Saltwater River for his visit 
to New Norfolk, but gained a respite in the Port Arthur 
hospital because of illness. He was then drafted to the 
wood gang, and while he was engaged on this work, 
friends forwarded a petition to the Governor for remis- 
sion of part of his sentence. Denison replied by moving 
the prisoner to Cascades (Koonya), and O’Donohoe’s 
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friends took action to bring him before the Supreme 
Court, which had been the means of McManus’ escape, 
but he declined to irritate the Governor further. 


At the end of March his ticket-of-leave was restored, 
and he was ordered to leave Hobart within a week and 
reside in the interior of the island. He decided to go to 
Richmond, but Denison sent him to Oatlands. 


O’Doherty was employed at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Hobart, at the time of his visit to New Norfolk, and was 
sentenced to three months’ hard labour at Impression 
Bay. Governor Denison remitted two-thirds of the sen- 
tence, and a further week was subtracted for good beha- 
viour. Nevertheless, sympathisers protested from all 
parts of the colony, mainly because O’Doherty was 
“subjected to treatment in common with the convicts,” 
obliged to submit to the regulation medical inspection, 
and compelled to eat the same food and sleep in com- 
pany with “the ordinary convicts.” He wrote to Meagher, 
“My prayer, my fond entreaty to you, and through you 
to all the others, is to keep out of the hands of these 


men, as you would out of the clutches of the very demon 
himself.” 


O’Brien accepted an offer of tutorship to the children 
of Dr. Brock, at Avoca, and received the Governor’s 
permission to move to the north-eastern district. He 
decided to travel to Avoca via Bothwell and Lake Sorell, 
in order to visit Mitchel, Martin and Meagher. The 
authorities heard of the plan, and commanded him to 
contact the coach at Bridgewater and travel via the main 
Hobart-Launceston road. The exiles protested at 
O’Brien not being allowed to take the shorter cross- 
country route. Describing Governor Denison’s action, 
Mitchel says, “This was the meanest piece of malignity 
of which the old gaoler had yet been guilty, and it proves 
that he has the soul of a turnkey.” At Avoca, O’Brien 
found everything to his liking, and was admired for his 
noble bearing and fine character by all with whom he 
associated, but his heart yearned for Ireland, and he 
longed once more to lead struggle for her freedom. 
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Meagher, too, found happiness when he took his bride 
to their new home at Lake Sorell. Of the country, he 
wrote: “I have seen enough of it to justify me in saying 
that, so far as Heaven has ordered, and the Divine Hand 
has blessed it, it is a most beautiful, noble island. In 
most, if not all, of those gifts which constitute the 
strength, the true wealth and grandeur of a country, it 
has been beneficently endowed. The seas which encom- 
pass it, the lakes and rivers which refresh and fertilise 
it, the woods which shadow, and the genial sky which 
arches it, all bear testimony to the bounteous Will of its 
Creator, and, with sights of the brightest colouring, and 
sounds of the finest harmony, proclaim the goodness, 
munificence, and power of God in its behalf.” 


He could not resist taking a minor part in the move- 
ment for self-government of the colony, although con- 
fining his operations to assistance with propaganda. His 
description of election-day in the sleepy Midland town 
is indicative of his style: 


“The crowd in the village was growing more bulky and 
alarming at every instant. Over the bridge across the Mac- 
quarie River, down the main road, and in from the bush on 
every side, farmers and sheep owners, shepherds and sawyers, 
and kangaroo hunters, who had not been down in the settle- 
ment for a twelve-month, and the wives and daughters of the 
wealthier settlers for miles around, were flocking in. Some in 
bullock waggons fitted up with cosy sofa cushions and mat- 
tresses for the ladies. Some in carriages, London built, with 
griffins and apes and mermaids (all indicative of family 
descent), and other enigmas on the door panels, the fair occu- 
pants shining in ribbons and bonnets that were brought out 
by the last old London line. Some, again, in great old family 
gigs, or chaise-carts, or dog-carts. Most of the shepherds 
trudging through the sand and dust in their steel-shod ankle- 
boots, smoking short black pipes, with red and yellow necker- 
chiefs swinging loosely about their broad throats and faces. 
The kangaroo hunters afoot, too, in their coarse leather leg- 
gings and brown jackets turned up with fur. And then the 
young settlers, or the stock-hunters, swinging their heavy- 
lashed riding whips, throwing their legs out of the stirrups — 
in the easiest, freest, wildest fashion, coming down upon the 
town. Young, handsome, hearty, daring fellows, who could 
ride with a Cossack any day and fear little to meet a 
Comanche with his rifle.” 
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Meagher’s unrest at his separation from public affairs 
can be read in his verses, “I Would Not Die”: 


I would not die in this bright hour, 
While Hope’s sweet dream is flowing; 

I would not die while Youth’s gay flower 
In springtide pride is glowing. 

The path I trace in fiery dreams 
For Manhood’s flight, to-morrow — 

Oh, let me tread ’mid those bright gleams 
Which souls from Fame will borrow. 


I would not die! I would not die! 
In Youth’s bright hour of pleasure; 

I would not leave, without a sigh, 
The dreams, the hopes, I treasure! 


I set young seeds in earth to-day, 
While yet the sun was gushing; 

And shall I pass, ere these, away, 
Nor see the flowerets blushing? 

Are those young seeds, when earth looks fair, 
To rise with fragrance teeming, 

And shall the hand that placed them there 
Lie cold when they are gleaming? 


I would not die! I would not die! 
In Youth’s bright hour of pleasure; 

I would not leave, without a sigh, 
The dreams, the hopes, I treasure! 


Plans were launched for his escape, suspicion was 
aroused, and his movements were closely watched. 
Everything in readiness, he waited. At last he saw a sig- 
nal fire at Tea Tree Creek, the sign that the plans were 
complete. He surrendered his ticket-of-leave, and before 
the authorities could seize him had joined a party at the 
Creek and ridden with them to Westbury. The next day 
they reached the coast. A little boat was waiting, and, 
watched by anxious eyes from the cliffs, he was taken to 
Waterhouse Island off the North-East Coast in Bass 
Strait —a bleak, deserted spot. For seven days he was 
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alone on the island, and on the tenth day was picked up 
by the “Elizabeth Thompson,” bound for Pernambuco. 
After several adventures, he arrived at New York in 
May, 1852. 


He was welcomed as the champion of freedom, but 
his escape aroused an amount of criticism on the point 
of honour. A tribunal of American officers was appealed 
to, and Meagher resolved to return to Tasmania if the 
tribunal found that his undertaking not to escape was 
not annulled by his surrendering of the ticket-of-leave. 
The verdict was favourable, however, and he attained 
the rank of Brigadier-General in the Civil War. When 
peace came, Meagher was appointed Secretary of the 
Territory of Montana, and became Acting-Governor. 
He was drowned in the Missouri in 1867, at the age of 
forty-three. 

A son was born to Mrs. Meagher soon after her hus- 
band’s escape, but died the following year and is buried 
in the Richmond Catholic Cemetery. Mrs. Meagher 
went to Ireland in 1853, and at Waterford the Tas- 
manian bride of a hero was welcomed by 20,000 people. 
Because of ill health, she was prevented from joining 
her husband. ‘ 

O’Donohoe, whose paper “The Irish Exile” had irri- 
tated the Government, had meanwhile received permis- 
sion to live in Launceston. Seven months after his release 
from Tasman Peninsula, he withdrew his parole with a 
view to escaping, but was captured and kept in gaol until 
he renewed his ticket-of-leave. An officer made uncom- 
plimentary remarks about Charles Gavin Duffy, one of 
the Irish heroes, and O’Donohoe threatened to publish 
information about the gentleman’s previous career. The 
Governor stepped in and O’Donohoe was shipped to the 
Cascades (Koonya) penal station. © 

On November 1, 1852, he was ordered to return to 
Launceston, but disappeared on the way. For six weeks 
he moved about the country in hiding, and on December 
19 took passage on the “Yarra Yarra” for Melbourne. 
From Sydney he reached Tahiti, and finally arrived in 
San Francisco. He died in New York early in 1854. 
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P. J. Smyth, a friend of the exiles and a pa:ticipant 
in the Young Ireland movement, had made his escape 
to America when the revolt was crushed. There he was 
a prominent pressman. He edited “The Irish Advocate,” 
was a correspondent of “The New York Tribune,” and 
wrote sound political articles in “The Sun” and other 
papers. But his guiding star was to assist in the escape of 
his fellow agitators from Tasmania. He consulted with 
Meagher when he reached New York, and, with the sup- 


port of friends, arrived in Melbourne in December, 1852. 


Mitchel, whose wife and six children were now living 
at Bothwell, met Smyth at Bridgewater the following 
month, and together they visited O’Brien at New Nor- 
folk. O’Brien refused the opportunity of escape, how- 
ever, because such an act would perhaps prevent him 
from ever returning to Ireland, so Mitchel declared he 
would make the attempt. The project was fixed for 
April, but the Government scotched the plan, and Smyth 
was arrested at Spring Bay (Triabunna) in mistake for 


Mitchel. 


On June 9, Mitchel handed in his ticket-of-leave at 
Bothwell and rode north over the Central Plateau to 
Westbury. The hounds were out, and Smyth vainly tried 
to arrange for a ship to take him away. Desperate 
attempts were made at Emu Bay (Burnie), Port Sorell 
and the Tamar River, and after a month of hiding, 
Mitchel went to Launceston. Prospects were brighter in 
the South, so, disguised as a Catholic priest, he jour- 
neyed to Hobart in the public coach. Here he met 
Smyth, who had arranged for his wife and family to sail 
with him on the “Emma.” For a week he hid at Sandy 
Bay, two miles from Hobart, and on July 18 the “Emma” 
turned her prow for the open sea, bearing the Mitchel 
family and Smyth. As the sails billowed across Bass 
Strait, Mitchel wrote: 


“This evening we are fast shutting down the coast of Van 
Diemen’s Land below the red horizon, and about to stretch 
across the stormy Bass’s Straits. The last of my island prison 
visible to me is a broken line of blue peaks over the Bay of 
Fires. Adieu, then, beauteous island — island of fragrant 
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forests, and bright rivers, and fair women! Behind those far 
blue peaks, in many a green valley known to me, dwell some 
of the best and warmest-hearted of all God’s creatures; and the 
cheerful talk of their genial firesides will blend forever in my 
memory with the eloquent song of the dashing Derwent and 
deep-eddying Shannon.” 


He reached America safely, and engaged in journal- 
istic work. Later, Ireland welcomed him once more. He 
again became prominent in public affairs, and was 
elected to Parliament. Controversy arose as to his eligi- 
bility, and during the discussion he died (1875). 


Less than a year after Mitchel’s rescue, Smyth 
returned to Australia, and wrote to O’Brien from Mel- 
bourne that he was planning to facilitate the escape of 
the other exiles. But it was reported that the Irishmen 
would be released, and letters from Ireland confirmed 
the report. Preparations were made to depart, and in 
June, 1854, the “Government Gazette” announced the 
conditional pardon of the exiles — O’Brien at New Nor- 
folk, Martin at Bothwell, and O’Doherty at Hobart — 
the condition being that they did not return to Ireland. 
In Launceston, the residents presented them with an 
address and offered them a banquet, which they 
declined. Their welcome at Melbourne was enthusiastic. 
At a great banquet the Irishmen of Victoria presented 
O’Brien with a gold vase, and acclamation of the exiles’ 
sufferings in the cause of their country were loud. 


O’Brien met his wife and family in Brussels, and when 
England emerged from the Crimean War, unconditional 
pardons were granted the Young Irelanders. He stood 
once more on Irish soil in 1856, and retired to his 
Limerick home, taking little part in public affairs. He 
died at Bangor, Wales, on June 18, 1864, and was buried 
at Rathronan, County Limerick. 


Martin’s voice and pen had not been dulled by exile 
in Tasmania, and after his return to Ireland he con- 
tinued to strike in defence of his country. On Easter 
sca 1875, he died, a few days after the death of 
Mitchel. 
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O’Doherty, whose kind and devout nature earned him 
the nickname “Saint Kevin,” was engaged in the days of 
Young Ireland to Mary Eva Kelly, a poetess and singer. 
When he was being taken from Dublin to the ship for 
transport after he had refused to plead guilty in order 
to retain his freedom, she whispered, “Be patient; I'll 
wait.” Through the years she waited, and the thought 
of her was his guiding star. When he reached Paris, he 
communicated with Ireland, and they were married in 
London. After two years, the happy couple were allowed 
to return to Dublin, where O’Doherty practised medi- 
cine. Later, they settled in Brisbane. His work as a phy- 
sician was continued, and he was elected to the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Queensland. He died in July, 1905, 
at the age of eighty-one, and his wife followed him in 
1910. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


ESCAPES — Early Attempts from New South Wales. 

Desperate Courage Displayed. From Macquarie Harbour. 

Pearce, the Man-Eater. Taking of the “Frederick,” and 

Flight to South America. Seizure of the “Cyprus,” 

Remarkable Story and Coincidental Capture; Popjoy and 

the Coracle. Disappearance of the “Badger.” From 
Port Arthur and Eaglehawk Neck. 


NEW SOUTH WALES had not long been settled be- 
fore the rumour circulated among the convicts that 
China could be reached by a short overland journey, 
and the credulence with which this was taken was amaz- 
ing. Led by a simple Irish element, 44 men and nine 
women set out in blissful ignorance for China. The 
greater number fell by the wayside, and a few returned 
to Sydney exhausted with fatigue and hunger. The 
Governor, finding it impossible to prevent absconding by 
punishment, attempted to convince the convicts by expe- 
rience. He provisioned several men and sent them off to 
find the China that lay just over the hills. They returned, 
only partially convinced that flight in that direction was 
hopeless. 

Timor, and even Ireland, were the goals of pedestrian 
runaways from New South Wales, but the theory that 
the East Indies could be reached was discounted by the 
prisoners, because, they said, they must lay to the east, 
hence their name; and to the east they could plainly see 
the barrier of the Tasman Sea. 

That there was a settlement in the interior of Australia 
where white people lived in innocent simplicity was long 
current in New South Wales. An account of the settle- 
ment was given in the “Leeds Mercury,” England, and a 
prisoner named Clarke, who had lived with the natives 
of New South Wales for some years, asserted to his last 
breath when he was executed at Hobart in 1835 that he 
had seen the settlement. The rumoured village was en- 
closed by a wall to protect it from the natives; the inhab- 
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itants spoke Dutch, and stated that their ancestors were 
the remnant of a shipwrecked company — many had 
died of exhaustion in the search for a fertile place to 
settle before they reached that spot, a beautiful valley on 
the borders of a lake. So vivid and inviting were the 
accounts that many bolted in an attempt to reach the 
land of hope. 

Cunningham, in his “Letters from New South Wales,” 
has many humorous and almost incredible tales to tell 
of escapes from the vicinity of Sydney, but it seems that 
he has coloured them a little in his enthusiasm for his 
subject. 

The stories of escapes and attempted escapes from 
Tasmanian penal stations are accounts of efforts often 
well-planned and creditably executed, and form interest- 
ing reading. Many men who were charged with the tak- 
ing of ships wriggled past the penalties for piracy by the 
plea that the vessel they seized was not on the high seas, 
and therefore their act merely constituted stealing, and 
the seizers of the “Frederick” at Macquarie Harbour 
thought out a most ingenious defence. 

No matter what the punishments, man will not cease 
from his endeavours to escape from restriction of his 
personal liberties, and the courage born of desperation 
spurred many on to make super-human efforts, bear 
almost inconceivable hardships, and take grave risks 
with often the remotest prospects of success. 

During the first five years of the Macquarie Harbour 
establishment, 50 per cent. of the prisoners made 
attempts to bolt. New secondary-sentence men arriving 
from Hobart gave fictitious accounts of the success of 
former escapees, and thus urged on, many died in the 
forests. The first adventurers were John Green and 
Joseph Sanders, who went bush in 1822 and disappeared. 
Six others followed a few days after, and shared a simi- 
lar fate. They were pursued by a capture party, but the 
rain which was sheeting down when they bolted con- 
tinued for seven weeks — what a thin chance they had! 
Another party built a raft, and were rescued from its 
fragments by the soldiers after they had gone but a short 
distance. 
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In June, 1824, two parties absconded. Three prisoners 
seized a boat, provisions and arms, and were swallowed 
up in the rugged grip of Nature; the boat was found 12 
miles up the harbour with a chalk inscription on the 
sern: “To be sold.” The second party met with better 
success — for a time. They were led by Brady, later a 
famous bushranger, and proposed to capture the barge 
of Commandant Wright. He saw them coming, and 
pushed off from the shore. They seized another boat, 
eluded pursuit by the pilot’s craft, and set off for 
Hobart, half-way round the island. To their credit, they 
accomplished the perilous voyage, and nine days later 
reached the Derwent. They raided a homestead on the 
eastern shore, beat up the owner, a Mr. Mason, robbed 
a servant of firearms, and were pursued and captured by 
his master, an officer named Gunn. At the trial Brady 
was acquitted because of his intervention in the proposed 
thrashing of the surgeon whom they had captured at 
Macquarie Harbour, but the majority of the others were 
hanged. 

With them was executed Alexander Pearce, whom 
Marcus Clarke, author of “For the Term of His Natural 
Life,” used for his character of Gabbett. 


Pearce was a member of a party of eight who 
absconded from the Harbour in 1822. One of their 
number was a sailor with some knowledge of navigation. 
They seized a boat, doused the signal fire at the Settle- 
ment with water, and made for the pilot’s vessel, then 
laden for a voyage to Hobart. New signal fires were 
kindled, however, and they beached their boat, destroyed 
it, and took to the bush. 


They had little food, and began to discuss canni- 
balism. Two of the number, horrified, returned to the 
settlement, but died shortly after from exhaustion. The 
remainder travelled on, killing one of their number for 
food until only Pearce and another, Greenhill, remained. 
For two sleepless days and nights they watched each 
other, waiting for a chance to spring. At last Greenhill, 
who was the weakest and had an axe, slept with the wea- 
pon under his head. Pearce crept upon him, took the 
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axe, and killed him. Weakened and exhausted, he at last 
reached some outback grazing land on the Derwent, and 
was discovered by a stock-keeper eating a raw lamb car- 
case. The stock-keeper treated him wel, and introduced 
him to a band of bushrangers, whom he joined. He was 
later captured and sent back to Macquarie Harbour. 


Cox, another man who was working in the same gang, 
persuaded him to escape again. They wandered through 
the bush for two days, then made the coast and travelled 
north with the intention of reaching Launceston. On the 
fifth day they arrived at King River, and lay in the 
underbrush for three or four days to avoid a pursuit 
party of soldiers. All this time they had had nothing to 
eat, and Pearce killed Cox with an axe while he was 
asleep, and lived on the body for a day or two. 
Approaching insanity, and haunted by the spirits of this 
and his former victims, he made his way back towards 
the mouth of the Harbour, signalled a passing ship, and 
gave himself up. 


Pearce was condemned for the murder of Cox, and 
before he died made a full confession. 


When arrangements were complete for the removal of 
the last party from Macquarie Harbour on January 11, 
1834, the doors and windows of the buildings at the 
Settlement—all that was worth removing—were shipped 
on board the “Frederick,” a 100-ton vessel which had 
been built at the Harbour, but which had received no 
official name, and was to be finished at Hobart. The 
pilot was to act as captain, and to sail with him were the 
master shipwright, four soldiers, and ten prisoners. The 
departure was detained by adverse winds. Two of the 
soldiers went fishing, and the prisoners were let go 
ashore to wash their clothes. There they concocted a 
plot to take the ship. When they returned, they enticed 
one of the two soldiers on board into the forecastle to 
listen to the singing of a convict, and other prisoners on 
deck handed out the arms. The pilot and the master 
shipwright attempted to regain possession, both by per- 
suasion and force. There was a short scuffle, shots were 
fired, and the pilot narrowly escaped being wounded. 
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The masters surrendered, and with the soldiers who had 
come back from their fishing trip to find the vessel had 
changed hands, were sent on shore. 


The mutineers decided to run for Valdivia, South 
America, and John Barker, a mariner, was chosen cap- 
tain because he could take an observation and direct the 
ship’s course. His mate was John Fair, and several 
others had been sailors. The next day they sent provi- 
sions to those on shore, who were so gratified with the 
fairness of the convicts that the soldiers cheered them 
and wished them luck, despite their own unenviable posi- 
tion on the shore of the now otherwise deserted Mac- 
quarie Harbour. On the morning after, a fair, light 
breeze sprang up, and the “Frederick” passed over the 
bar and out into the Southern Ocean. 


For six weeks they ploughed across the Tasman Sea 
and the Pacific Ocean. By carrying too much canvas they 
strained the timbers, and had to labour at the pumps, 
and for nine days struggled in the throes of a gale. On 
February 26 land was sighted, and after two had decked 
and rigged the launch, the “Frederick” was abandoned 
and the adventurers landed. They came upon an Indian 
ploughing with a wooden share, but he could not pro- 
vide them with supplies. They found, however, that they 
were not far from their destination, Valdivia. They 
approached the battery of the port, and were hospitably 
received. On examination by the Spanish authorities, 
they revealed the whole story, and implored the officials 
not to give them up to the British. 

A few months later H.M.S. “Blond,” under Commo- 
dore Mason, arrived in the vicinity. Several of the 
escapees, however, married, and the Governor of the 
port attended the marriage of Barker, the captain. 
Shortly after, Commodore Mason, hearing of their pre- 
sence, applied for them, and the Spaniards put them 
under friendly arrest. They were not given up, however, 
and an armed boat sent from the “Blond” to seize them 
was repelled. 

But the governership was changed, and the new man 
was not so sympathetic. Barker and three others “soft- 
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soaped” him by undertaking to build him a boat. This 
they did, and escaped in it. The remainder were imme- 
diately handed over to Commodore Mason, sent to 
England, returned to Tasmania, and tried. 

The defence they forwarded against the charge of 
piracy was ingenious. Admitting that the vessel was 
taken, they asserted that as it had never been finished, 
and was not officially named or registered in any port, 
it was not a legal ship, and therefore their crime was only 
theft. The defence was referred to the English judges, 
who endorsed it. 

The taking of the “Frederick,” and of the “Cyprus” 
in Recherche Bay on the way to Macquarie Harbour, 
were combined into the one incident by Marcus Clarke 
in “For the Term of His Natural Life.” In keeping with 
the horrifying picture he drew of the life of a convict, 
however, he depicted only ingratitude and hardship as a 
reward for the fictitious Rufus Dawes’ building of a 
coracle which was the means of saving the marooned 
party in the “Cyprus” incident (actually done by a man 
named Popjoy), whereas the original of his character 
was pardoned and handsomely rewarded. 


The seizure of the “Cyprus” in August, 1829, is a stir- 
ring page in the history of transportation. It excited 
considerable interest in Great Britain, and was drama- 
tised by a London playwright. Long after, a song, com- 
posed by a sympathising Tasmanian poet, was propa- 
gated by oral tradition, and sung around the camp-fires 
in the interior. This version made the capture a triumph 
of the oppressed over their oppressors, but the real story 
is somewhat different to the song. 


Swallow, the ringleader, was a seaman by trade, who 
18 years before had cut a schooner out of Port Jackson, 
and was transported to Tasmania in the “Deveron.” The 
“Deveron” was disabled by a terrific storm, the rigging 
was a tangled wreck, and to save the ship it would be 
necessary to ascend the mast and cut it away. The cap- 
tain called for volunteers for the task that was likely to 
cost the adventurer his life. None came forward, and 
the captain was about to climb the mast himself, when 
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Swallow, remarking that his own life was of little mo- 
ment, shinned up the rigging and cut away the wreckage. 


He stowed away on the “Deveron” on her voyage back 
to England, but was handed over to the British Admiral 
at Rio de Janiero. He escaped once more, reached Lon- 
don, but was retaken and sent back to Tasmania. Such 
was the man of courage and daring who led the taking 
of the “Cyprus.” Thirty other prisoners were on board 
— all out-and-outers bound for Macquarie Harbour. 


The vessel was in the charge of Lieut. Carew, and 
there was a guard of ten soldiers supplied with scanty 
ammunition. She was delayed in Recherche Bay, last 
port of shelter on the South Coast, and the uprising was 
carefully planned. Carew, the surgeon, the mate, a sol- 
dier, and the prisoner Popjoy went fishing, and nine of 
the convicts were brought on deck for exercise under a 
guard of two soldiers. 


In a minute the soldiers were overpowered. Those 
below fired shots through the hatchway when called 
upon to surrender, and nearly suffocated in the acrid 
fumes. Their discomfiture was heightened by the 
prisoners pouring buckets of water on them from above, 
and they surrendered as Lieut. Carew’s boat returned 
post haste to ascertain the trouble. Carew offered to say 
nothing of the outbreak if the prisoners surrendered, 
but they declined and refused to let him board. 


Carew, his wife and children, the surgeon, soldiers, 
sailors, and 13 prisoners who refused to join the plot 
— 45 in all — were landed at various points in the bay. 
The ship was well provisioned, and the pirates gave them 
a sheep, some beef, 30 lbs. of flour, and half a bag of 
biscuit. They refused a boat because of the danger of 
pursuit, and at dawn the next day put out to sea. The 
“Cyprus” was without charts, but several of the muti- 
neers were well acquainted with navigation. 


. The party on shore suffered considerably, and fell 
back on mussels for food. Popjoy and another named 
Morgan set out the next day for Hobart, but were 
attacked by natives while swimming a river with their 
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clothes lashed to their backs, and returned to Recherche 
with no success and no clothes. Five others set off, and 
were lost in attempting to head the Huon River to reach 
Hobart. They were saved from starvation some time 
later by a party sent down from Hobart to meet them 
when the others were rescued. 


Popjoy and Morgan constructed a coracle of wicker- 
work about 12 feet long from wattle-tree boughs. They 
covered it with hammock cloth treated with a mixture of 
resin and boiled soap. In this frail craft they boldly ven- 
tured to sea, and, buffetted and urged onward by a 
strong southerly breeze, they found a ship at Partridge 
Island, 20 miles away, sheltering from contrary winds. 
Boats were immediately sent to pick up the sufferers, 
who for two days had had practically nothing to eat. 
Although several had been injured in the seizure, and 
had experienced thirteen days’ privation, no life was 
lost. 

Lieut. Carew was court-martialled and exonerated. 


The pirates took the “Cyprus” to New Zealand, then 
the Friendly Islands, and on to Japan. There seven 
deserted, and what became of them is not known. The 
vessel picked up a ship’s boat with the name “Edward” 
on the stern, containing a sextant bearing the captain’s 
name — Waldron. 


They scuppered the “Cyprus,” and Swallow and three 
others arrived at Whampoa in the ship’s boat. They pro- 
fessed to be members of the crew of the “Edward” who 
had abandoned the vessel when she was crippled in an 
affray with the Japanese. Swallow assumed the name of 
the captain — Waldron. He was examined by the com- 
mittee of British supercargoes at Canton, and told a 
creditable story of the voyage of the “Edward” and its 
loss. He was believed, and he and his three companions 
were given free passages to England. 

A few days after they had sailed, four others appeared 
at Canton led by Davis, who gave his name as Stanley. 
He bungled the story, however, when examined by the 
committee, gave the captain’s name as Wilson, and was 
arrested. He was sent home a prisoner in a fast ship with 
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a report of the whole matter, and reached there before 
Swallow and his companions. 

Swallow’s ship was met in the Thames and three of 
the men arrested, but Swallow had left the vessel at 
Margate, and was not taken for some time. 


Swallow, Davis, and another named Watts were tried 
for piracy in the Admiralty Court, London. The prose- 
cution was held up for want of evidence, and it looked 
as though the case would have to be dismissed. Popjoy, 
who had received a free pardon, 100 sovereigns, and a 
passage home to London for his efforts with the coracle 
in saving the castaways, attested against them, and Davis 
and Watts were hanged. Swallow was sent back to Tas- 
mania with the others who were taken, and they were 
there tried. They pleaded that they were involuntarily 
drawn into the plot, and asserted that they could not be 
found guilty of piracy, because the vessel was not on the 
high seas. The military jury found them guilty, however, 
and one — John Cam — was hanged. Swallow died at 
Port Arthur. Popjoy, who was first transported at the 
age of 11 for horse-stealing, was drowned in a shipwreck 
off the coast of Bologne. 

Never was the Government more culpable, or the 
prisoners less so, than in the case of the “Badger,” a 
25-ton vessel freighted with provisions for the East Bay 
Neck military station in 1833. The escape was planned 
and led by a man named Darby, who had been a dashing 
and bold lieutenant in the Royal Navy at the Battle of 
Navarino. 

On his way to the colony, Darby had concocted a plot 
with the other prisoners to seize the transport and run 
for America, where he said he had some considerable 
treasure buried. The notorious receiver, Ikey Solomon, 
however, informed the officers, but Darby was not 
punished. 

He was treated as a privileged prisoner. In company 
with a convict clergyman, he seized the “Badger,” which 
was in the charge of a convict master-mariner with con- 
vict sailors, and sailed out into the ocean. An amazing 
example of official oversight. 
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Many prisoners stowed away on merchantmen, and 
others were smuggled away by sailors. One prisoner 
enclosed his convict wife in a packing-case and shipped 
her on board a vessel from Hobart as cargo. On arrival 
at Port Phillip she was found to be dead. Many escaped, 
were retaken, and sent back to Tasmania. 

Attempts to escape from Port Arthur and other sta- 
tions on Tasman Peninsula by way of Eaglehawk Neck 
were numerous, but few succeeded. Those who did, swam 
Eaglehawk Bay, the narrow, elongated inlet to the west 
of the Neck. Martin Cash, the famous bushranger, 
escaped this way with two companions and later formed 
a gang. They had considerable difficulty in negotiating 
East Bay Neck, however. 

One or two seized small boats to reach the mainland, 
or built crazy little rafts and paddled across. Before 
daybreak one quiet morning a prisoner entered the bay 
and attempted to wade across with only his head above 
water. He had covered his head with a bunch of sea- 
weed, and made his way across slowly, in short stages. 
At first the guards took no notice of the “floating” sea- 
weed, but when it neared the further shore the fact that 
it was moving against the wind made them curious, and 
the ruse was discovered. 

In one instance the commandant’s crew attempted to 
make off with his boat, and although pursued, were 
successful for a time, but they were retaken later. 

Two of the prisoners on Tasman Peninsula manufac- 
tured a strange craft like a packing case — eight or nine 
feet long, 24 feet broad, and nine inches deep. Light 
spars were lashed across the ends with floats at the extre- 
mities to prevent it turning over sideways, but there was 
no provision for capsizing it the other way. They 
boarded it and set off, but paid for the venture with their 
lives. The contraption was found upside down and half- 
submerged. Coracles like that of Popjoy also were used, 
with shirts for covering, but these were not seaworthy. 


Although absconding after 1827 was likely to result 


in the death penalty, attempts continued until the end. 
To what ends men will go to regain their liberty! 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


BUSHRANGERS — Attractions of Life. Lemon and 
Brown. Assistance of the Settlers. The ‘General 
Amnesty.” Michael Howe, “Governor of the Ranges.” 
Brady. Settlers Fortify Homes, Flee to Towns. Gover- 
nor Enters the Chase. Launceston Threatened. Whole- 
sale Executions. Showmanship at the Gallows. Martin 
Cash, “‘Tasmania’s Robin Hood.” His Escape from Port 
Arthur, and Campaign of Crime. Message to the Gov- 
ernor. Surrender of Kavanagh. Capture of Cash in 
Hobart. Brutality and Taking of Jones. 


“BUSHRANGER’’— the very name is romantic; but let 
not the reader imagine that the Tasmanian outlaw was 
akin to the English highwayman of fiction. For every 
bushranger of good type and fine principles there were 
a dozen brutal assassins, but the exploits of many fire 
the imagination and quicken the pulse. 


Almost all the bushrangers were convict escapees. In 
the early days prisons were faulty and the forests offered 
ample shelter; a large section of the poorer free popula- 
tion and ostensibly well-behaved assigned servants lived 
on the narrow line between honesty and crime; assistance 
to the outlaw was often forthcoming from apprehensive 
settlers. The convict bolted for the bush, and had but 
one means of subsistence — to prey on the people. How 
well might the slogan have fitted: “It’s the world against 
us, and us against the world.” 


As early as 1808, Lemon and Brown, by systematic 
robbery, caused uneasiness and alarm before one of them 
was surprised asleep and decapitated at a place near Oat- 
lands which became known as Lemon Springs. Towards 
the end of 1813 the daring and violence of bushrangers 
reduced the colony almost to a state of anarchy. The divi- 
sion of colonists into those who had been convicts and 
those who controlled them, naturally ranged all those of 
loose principles on the side of the outlaws. Nor was their 
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mode of life without attractions. They were free, and 
their daring seemed like heroism to those in bondage. 
They often professed to punish severity to the prisoners, 
and, like Robin Hood, to pillage the rich that they might 
be generous to the poor. The course adopted by the Gov- 
ernment indicated the strength of the robbers. Adminis- 
tration was lax and corrupt, and despairing to reduce 
them by force, Governor Macquarie in 1814 offered par- 
don, except for murder, to those who returned to their 
duty within six months. 

This absurd document was welcomed by the bush- 
rangers, who carried on their ravages until the last day, 
and then almost universally surrendered. Their past 
crimes were annulled, and most of them immediately 
absconded again and resumed their past life. 


Among those celebrated for daring, for resolute resis- 
tance, and for frequent escapes, Michael Howe perhaps 
obtained the largest share of fame. Formerly in the 
Royal Navy, and later having owned a small coal craft, 
he arrived under sentence in 1812, and was assigned. 
Having served the King, he declared he would serve no 
other man, and absconded. He took advantage of the 
general amnesty, and joined a gang led by Whitehead 
and including a deserter from the military and two abo- 
riginal women. They seized all the portable property, 
the arms and ammunition of the settlers of New Nor- 
folk, and shortly afterwards burned the haystacks and 
barns of the police magistrate, and the district constable 
at Pittwater (Sorell). The following month they reap- 
peared at New Norfolk and pillaged the residence of a 
Mr. Carlisle, who advised his neighbour, Mr. McCarty, 
to arm for the protection of his ship “Geordy,” which 
was in danger of being captured. A band of settlers hur- 
ried toward the vessel, and came upon the outlaws under 
cover. Carlisle was shot dead, the master of the 
“Geordy” wounded, and another man captured. 


Armed parties were despatched from Hobart, but the 
bushrangers again plundered the house of the police 
magistrate. McCarty’s residence was next attacked, and 
a sharp engagement took place with a party of soldiers 
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lying in ambush. Whitehead was mortally wounded, and 
at his own request, Howe cut off his head to prevent the 
claiming of the reward. So Howe became the leader, 
and under cover of darkness they escaped. 


Lieut.-Governor (“Mad”) Davey declared martial law 
in an attempt to stamp out the robbers. Governor Mac- 
quarie vetoed the declaration, but not before a court- 
martial had condemned two bushrangers and a stock- 
keeper accomplice. 


Howe and his gang reappeared at the other end of 
the island, and plundered the residence of Mr. David 
Rose, near Launceston. Escaping pursuit, they swooped 
on Bagdad, 100 miles away. Howe styled himself “Gov- 
ernor of the Ranges,” and sent a message to the King’s 
representative as “Governor of the Town,” swearing that 
he could set the whole country on fire with one stick, and 
thrash more in one night than could be gathered in a 
year. 


But Howe, often absent from his party without giving 
reason, aroused suspicion, and was betrayed and fol- 
lowed by soldiers when he retreated with a native girl. 
The girl encumbered his flight, so he attempted to shoot 
her that she might not give information against him. 
His action had just the effect he intended to prevent. 
The girl turned King’s evidence, and things became so 
hot for the “Governor of the Ranges” that he proposed 
to surrender. A Capt. Nairn was sent by Governor Sorell 
to parley with him, and finally he came in. 


An even more remarkable instance of the power of the 
bushrangers occurred during Davey’s administration. A 
reformed bushranger was sent to treat with an absconder, 
and brought him into the presence of the Governor! 
The Governor greeted him, but observed that he was 
armed. The outlaw explained that he had determined to 
shoot the messenger should there be any treachery. 


Howe’s companions seized the boat which carried pro- 
visions between Launceston and George Town, and sev- 
eral of the crew joined them. They were now twenty in 
number, and Governor Sorell issued a spirited appeal to 
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stamp them out. Wealthy settlers who had fled to the 
larger towns offered rewards of 80 to 100 guineas for 
their apprehension. Military traced them to Black 
Brush (near Broadmarsh), and then engaged them at 
Tea Tree. Geary, the leader, was killed, and several 
others wounded and taken. 


Meanwhile, Howe had again absconded. But the out- 
laws were on the run. Hillier, one of the band, cut the 
throat of a companion while he slept, and wounded an- 
other. Three only were now at large — Howe, Watts 
and Browne. Browne surrendered, and Watts conspired 
with a stock-keeper named Drewe to seize Howe, who 
was thrown to the ground and bound. They began the 
March to Hobart, Watts in front of the prisoner with a 
gun, and Drewe behind. Howe disengaged his hands, 
stabbed Watts in the back, seized the gun, and shot 
Drewe dead. Watts later died of wounds. 


Rewards were doubled for the taking of Howe, and 
on October 21, 1818, an old accomplice enticed him into 
an ambush. The bushranger turned to escape, and was 
chased by a seaman named Worrall. He fell down a 
bank, was overtaken, and stood at bay — covered with 
patches of kangaroo skins, ragged beard flying, haver- 
sack and powder-horn across his shoulder. “Black beard 
against grey beard for a million!” he cried, and fired. 
But a soldier had come up by this time, and he rushed 
upon the outlaw and bashed his brains out with the butt 
of a gun. 

Five years after his death, Howe’s dwelling was found. 
The site was chosen with taste, in open, undulating 
country stretching to the Western Tiers. The house was 
secluded from observation on the bank of a stream, and 
a large honeysuckle climbed around the doorway. 


Arrests were constantly made, but did not diminish 
the number of new adventurers. Their exploits were con- 
tagious. Many fled from the employ of the Government 
and the service of settlers, to forfeit their lives after a 
short career. The Governor, baffled by their lengthened 
defiance of the efforts to quell them, alleged cowardice 
and corruption with unsparing bitterness. Yet the diffi- 
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culties even of the well-disposed were great, and they 
were usually unaware of the movements of the robbers. 
Eighteen were taken in one week, but they increased with 
equal rapidity. 

The Governor denounced the miserable fear of per- 
sonal danger — certainly more natural in the bush than 
the council chamber. No doubt many who had courage 
enough to brave an actual encounter, preferred to pay 
blackmail rather than risk attack. Many of the bush- 
rangers, when they were captured, broke from the gaols 
— from Launceston, a whole party escaped and resumed 
their pillaging. Witnesses were afraid to appear in court. 


One of the most notorious outlaws was Brady, who 
was in the second party which had escaped from Mac- 
quarie Harbour in 1824 and been captured on the banks 
of the Derwent. With him were McCabe, Jeffries and 
Dunne. Well mounted upon horses and armed with mus- 
kets, they scoured the colony. Murder, pillage and arson 
made every homestead the scene of horror and dismay. 
Those settlers most exposed often abandoned the busi- 
ness of their farms; their dwellings were perforated with 
loop-holes, their men posted as sentinels, and the pre- 
cautions resembled a state of war. But, although not 
without supporters, the bushrangers were in far greater 
danger of betrayal and capture than formerly. The set- 
tlers, much more numerous and of a higher class, felt 
that the suppression of the outlaws or the desertion of 
the colony were the only alternatives. 


Brady’s robberies were skilfully planned and delib- 
erately executed, but Jeffries was a most depraved type. 
He robbed the house of Tibbs, a small settler, wounded 
him, and compelled him to run with his wife into the 
bush. The woman carried her baby, who cried out piti- 
fully. Fearing that the cries might direct pursuers, Jeff- 
ries took the child and bashed its brains out against a 
tree. 


Brady’s gang pillaged a house at Sandy Bay, daring to 


ravage even on the outskirts of the capital. They lay 
waiting at a station near Sorell for nearly two days, cap- 
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turing all who came by. Then, with eighteen prisoners, 
they descended on the town, surprised a party of military 
pursuers, locked them in the gaol, and liberated the 
prisoners. The commander, Lieut. Gunn, lost his arm in 
a skirmish. 


The roads were infested, communication was dan- 
gerous, and travellers were often tied to trees. The resi- 
dents of Hobart formed a civil guard, that the soldiers 
and police might enter the hunt. Governor Arthur 
moved his residence to Jericho, and personally led the 
operations. 


The bushrangers appeared at the Tamar, attempted to 
capture the ship “Glory,” and sent word to Launceston 
that they would visit the gaol, carry off an outlaw who 
had been taken and confessed, and put him to death. 
The message was treated with contempt, but, coming up 
the river by boat, they landed, captured and pillaged a 
house, and were engaged by the military. They retreated, 
and Col. Balfour, the military commander, prepared to 
defend the town. 


Exasperated by their crimes, the whole colony took up 
arms against them. Once Brady was captured and 
bound. But he seized a sentry’s musket, forced him to 
untie the ropes, and escaped. 


Permission was given for men to join the gang to 
betray them, but the bushrangers soon detected the 
move. One escapee, who wished to join the gang in good 
faith, was thought to be a “pimp,” forced to drink 
laudanum and left to die. He recovered, however, and 
again meeting the robbers, was shot. The wound was not 
fatal, and he resolved to give himself up. But he again 
met the bushrangers, who fired upon him. The bullet 
glanced off his skull, and he was left in a dry creek for 
dead. But he again recovered, and lived for many years. 
Is that not stranger than fiction? 


Less than a month after the Launceston episode, the 
chief robbers were in the hands of the law, and the back 
of the bushranging terror had been broken for the time 
being. Not less than 100 were illegally under arms at one 
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time, and in 1825 and 1826, 103 were sentenced to death. 
At one sitting of the Court, 37 persons were sentenced to 
death, and 14 executed within a fortnight. So alarmed 
did the population become that 50 persons signed an 
address to the Governor urging him to hasten the execu- 
tions. 

Many a tale of blood comes from the district of Pitt- 
water (Sorell). The murderers of Alexander Simpson 
pillaged his shop, where he slept for the protection of 
his goods. His body was found in the river, decapitated, 
and with the flesh torn off the bones to prevent identifi- 
cation. Twenty-two witnesses gave circumstantial evi- 
dence, and Simpson’s two neighbours were sentenced to 
death. 

One party which escaped from Maria Island pillaged 
the countryside until they were captured near the resi- 
dence of Mr. James Robertson, whom they had made 
prisoner, on the South Esk. 


Executions were public, and often en masse. Many of 
the prisoners wrote memoirs of their lives while in gaol 
awaiting the hangman’s noose, and these accounts would 
be of considerable interest to-day if any are in existence. 
Dr. Ross, in his ““Almanack,” says: “They came forth 
with countenances unappalled; the light of truth ren- 
dered that ignominious morning the happiest of their 
lives. They prayed in succession, in a devout and col- 
lected manner. One in particular, with a countenance 
serene and placid, expressed his thanks to the Chief 
Justice for his impartial trial, and to the Governor for 
rejecting his petition for life. In this tranquil state they 
submitted to the executioner. The spectators were 
affected to tears; the officers and clergymen, over- 
powered, hurried from the scene; the criminals died as 
they were singing— 

“The hour of my departure’s come, 
I hear the Voice that calls me home; 
Oh, now, my God, let troubles cease, 
And let Thy servant die in peace.” 


An even more blatant piece of showmanship was pre- 
sented at the death of the bushranger Dunn, who had 
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attained a considerable distinction by his crimes and by 
his evasion of pursuit and resistance of capture. 


He came forth to the scaffold arrayed in a robe of 
white, adorned before and behind with a large black 
cross. He wore a cap bearing a similar token, and car- 
ried a rosary in his hand. He was presented with a cedar 
coffin, ornamented with devices of innocence and sor- 
row, and bearing on a silver plate his name and the time 
of his death. As he advanced with several youthful 
prisoners, he continued to exclaim, smiting his breast 
with theatrical expressions of grief: “O Lord, deliver 
us!” He was followed by 40 couples to the grave. 


This amazing display had barely closed, when a band 
of prisoners broke from the Hobart Gaol, seized eight 
stands of arms, and decided also to become public 
heroes. But they were soon taken, and followed Dunn 
into eternity. 


But settlement was extending, and the lot of the bush- 
ranger became harder and more hazardous. 


The last of the “famous” outlaws was Martin Cash, 
who ranged the countryside under arms in 1843-4. He 
was an Irishman, and had been transported to New 
South Wales for attempted murder. He arrived in Tas- 
mania in 1837 in company with a woman — free, but 
with the law close on his heels. Free labour in the Mid- 
lands and North got him into scrape after scrape, and 
the authorities found that no chain gang could hold him. 
With the woman, he travelled through Hobart to the 
Huon, where he was employed at ship-building for a 
year. Tasmania was too warm for him, however, and he 
came to Hobart to purchase a double passage to Mel- 
bourne. He was arrested, and sentenced by John Price 
(of Norfolk Island fame) to four years at Port Arthur. 


But Cash boasted that not even Tasnran Peninsula 
could hold him. He flung his warder into Long Bay, and 
two nights later swam Eaglehawk Bay to Forestier Penin- 
sula near the heavily-guarded Neck. Lost, he wandered 
on the northern peninsula for three days seeking East 


Bay Neck, and on the fifth day of his liberty, without 
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food, weak and exhausted, was captured within a mile of 
his goal by a party of constables. 


The man who was destined to become Tasmania’s 
nearest approach to Robin Hood was not deterred, and 
a few days after Christmas bolted from the stone quarry 
with Kavanagh and Jones. For three days they lay in 
hiding, and then, when the guard at the Neck was 
relaxed because the bolters were thought to have already 
escaped, they lost their clothes in swimming Eaglehawk 
Bay. They raided an undermanned military post on 
Forestier Peninsula, and, more than a week after their 
escape from Port Arthur, slipped through the guard at 
East Bay Neck after several unsuccessful attempts. 


With Cash as leader, their bushranging career had 
begun. The first victims were at Pittwater, where Kava- 
nagh gained possession of a hut by the unusual pro- 
ceedure of entering down the chimney! The settlers of 
Prosser’s Plains (near Orford) and Colebrook contri- 
buted to their means at gun point, and the first major 
hold-up was staged at a public house at Bagdad. They 
next descended on Broadmarsh, and, after robbing a 
house, sent a threatening note to the overseer of the local 
probation station.’ 

The Woolpack Inn, near Gretna, Derwent Valley, was 
then the scene of their attentions, although a strong 
party of constables was in the neighbourhood. The bush- 
rangers seized the hotel, engaged in a sharp encounter 
with the constables who attempted to retake the building, 
and were forced to retreat to Dromedary. Here they 
again raided in broad daylight, and then enjoyed a spell 
in a hide-out at Cobb’s Hill, between Dromedary and 
Bridgewater, where they had friends. Here Cash’s 
woman companion joined them, and they spent a few 
days at a fortress which they had constructed near the 
summit of the Dromedary, a mountain overlooking the 
Derwent. 

They had by now sketched out a rough plan of cam- 
paign. Jones was to do the actual “lifting” of the loot 
after the inhabitants of a property had been rounded up 
and guarded by Kavanagh, and Cash was to supervise 
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generally and keep a look out in case of surprise. They 
became noted throughout the island for their humane 
methods and their outstanding respect for women, and 
on several occasions they abandoned robberies after they 
had captured a house because the women were alarmed 
for their safety! Persons in poor circumstances were 
never robbed unnecessarily, and many of the gang’s 
adventures display a rare appreciation for humour. 


The Shones, at Back River, near New Norfolk, were 
visited, and the outlaws reclined in their airy fortress for 
several days and watched the military and police scour- 
ing the countryside below them. The gang then returned 
to Cobb’s Hill, and with the assistance of a fiddler whom 
they engaged from Hobart, celebrated their success. 
Cash’s woman companion had returned to Hobart and 
been seized by the authorities. 


The Hamilton district was chosen as the next scene 
of operations. On the way, Mr. Charles Kerr’s station at 
Dunrobin was taken, and nine persons secured. Here 
their reception was almost cordial, although they re- 
moved everything of value, and they sent a message to 
the Governor as follows: 


“Messrs. Cash and Co. beg to notify His Excellency Sir 
John Franklin and his satellites that a very respectable person 
named Mrs. Cash is now falsely imprisoned in Hobart Town, 
and if the said Mrs. Cash is not released forthwith and pro- 
perly remunerated, we will, in the first instance, visit Govern- 
ment House, and, beginning with Sir John, administer a 
wholesome lesson in the shape of a sound flogging; after 
which we will pay the same currency to all his followers. 

“Given under our hands, this day, at the residence of Mr. 


Charles Kerr, at Dunrobin. 
CASH 


KAVANAGH 


JONES 
“His Excellency the Governor.” 


Mr. Kerr, and several victims later, offered to nego- 
tiate personally with the Governor for terms for the out- 
laws, but the offers were declined. 


The locality was swarming with soldiers, police and 
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volunteers, so Cash and Co. lay low for a week after 


robbing the house of the Triffitts, at Ouse. 


Their last raid in the district before returning to the 
hide-out at Cobb’s Hill was a Mr. George Sherwin’s, 
Sherwood, near Hamilton. Here they captured 25, in- 
cluding a prominent Hobart Quaker named Propsting 
and his son. Before they left, they issued the master’s 
tobacco and grog to the convict servants. 


After a fortnight’s rest at Cobb’s Hill, they took the 
house of a Mr. Edols, at the Bluff, having first captured 
and rewarded a servant in return for information —a 
customary move. They learned that Mr. Edols and his 
staff kept three stands of arms loaded, and boasted that 
they could repel Cash and Co. with ease. But the in- 
mates were paralysed with fear when the bushrangers 
appeared, and a load of valuables and a pair of finely- 
finished duelling pistols provided a good haul. 


They travelled across-country to Constitution Hill, 
and raided another property by approaching in a haw- 
ker’s cart. At a Captain Clark’s, they abandoned their 
intentions when Cash recognised the Captain as a magis- 
trate who had previously dismissed a charge against him. 
Shortly afterwards Cash barefacedly entered Kempton 
and purchased three bottles of gin at the hotel. 


By this time the authorities were exasperated, and 
John Price, the famous magistrate and commandant, 
had taken the field disguised as a constable. 


Cash, Kavanagh and Jones crossed Kemp’s Lakes to 
the River Clyde, captured the local magistrate (a Mr. 
Clark) and three others, and made them accompany the 
gang on another robbery. Mr. Clark was amused at his 
position, and joined the outlaws in drinking stolen 
brandy. 

Crossing Bashan Plains (near Lake Echo) and pushing 
on towards Lake Sorell, they met a man employed on a 
trigonometrical survey. He defied Kavanagh, who was 
about to shoot him in cold blood when Cash intervened 
and sav d his life. 

They intended to raid a Capt. McKay’s home, and 
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were eating in a shepherd’s hut on his property when 
the owner of the neighbouring estate, a Mr. Gellibrand, 
fell into their hands. Mr. Gellibrand was amused when 
he heard of their intention, and they descended on the 
house with him, the shepherd, and three other men 
prisoners. The bushrangers supplied the servants in the 
house with tobacco. The Captain objected, so Cash 
threatened to shoot the first man who stopped smoking. 


Mr. Gellibrand, who had enjoyed the discomfiture of 
his aristocratic and conceited neighbour, was dismayed 
when he and the Captain were forced to accompany the 
robbers to his own residence. Within two miles of a 
police station, captors, settlers and convict servants sat 
down to tea together. Jones wanted to flog Capt. McKay 
for his harshness to the servants, but he was prevented 
by Cash. 


Hiking across the lake country, they arrived again at 
Cobb’s Hill, where they discovered that black trackers 
had been brought from New South Wales to ferret them 
out. There the outlaws rested for some time, amusing 
themselves by drinking parties and reading in the papers 
the accounts of the Government’s efforts to apprehend 
them. 


A considerable price was on the heads of the trio, and 
during their period of inactivity, Cash began to distrust 
the family which sheltered them. Later he had cause to 
wish his suspicions had been strong enough to necessitate 
precautions. 


When it had almost been assumed that Cash, Kava- 
nagh and Jones had left the colony, they seized the 
Gunn homestead at Broadmarsh, Cash says to meet a 
party of military that had been stationed there until a 
few days previously. Whether this is true or not, they 
touched nothing on the premises. 


They journeyed north to the Half-Way Inn, which 
stands midway between Hobart and Launceston on the 
main road at Antill Ponds. The inn was taken by storm, 
but when they found that the landlady was ill, they 
departed with apologies and several bottles of liquor. 


J 
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Kimberley’s, in the same district, was visited on the same 
night. The outlaws demanded entrance in the name of 
the Queen, but, getting no response, Kavanagh shot the 
lock off the door. As they rushed into the house, a con- 
stable named Kelly who had been placed there for pro- 
tection made an ignominious and precipitous retreat 
through a window. 


The inmates having been secured and the house ran- 
sacked, the gang went to the hut of a friend at Salt Pan 
Plains (near Tunbridge) for refreshment. But news of 
their attacks had reached Oatlands, and seven soldiers 
and three constables hurried to the scene. They sur- 
rounded the hut and took the bushrangers’ knapsacks, 
which had been left outside, but when Cash opened the 
door and discharged both barrels of his gun, they fled 
into the bush. Cash ironically invited them to return and 
share the liquor, and the robbers set out in search of 
them. The pursuers then returned to the hut, and in the 
darkness of the night random firing continued for some 
time. Another party of constables came on the scene, and 
the fifteen fully-armed upholders of the law barricaded 
themselves inside the hut! Cash and Co. were loud in 
their derision, but.as the soldiers and constables declined 
to venture outside, they departed minus their food and 
sleeping rugs. 

Travelling via the Western Tiers and the Isis River, 
they took Mr. Kit Gatenby’s home on the Macquarie 
River at gun-point. The trio purloined three knapsacks 
from the farm hands, leaving £3 in payment, and as Mr. 
Gatenby passed insulting remarks, they made him carry 
the heaviest bag containing their loot for four miles 
He then remarked that he should soon see them all 
hanged and would be glad of it, whereupon they made 
preparations to hang him as a precaution. He begged 
their pardon, but they made him carry the bag for an- 
other five or six miles for penance. 


After camping for three days at the Lake River, they 
were deterred from raiding another homestead by a 
strong party of constables, who set off in pursuit. The 
constables caught up with the gang, who took cover be- 
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hind trees. The leader called upon Cash to show him- 
self, and they exchanged shots, but the police again 
retreated. 


At Youl’s, near the Macquarie, three men unsuccess- 
fully attempted to take them. Cash held up the Hobart- 
Launceston coach at Epping Forest, and the three 
robbed the travellers, returning the purse of one, who 
was a widow. 


They next appeared at Ross, where they seized the 
home of Captain Horton. The building was constructed 
like a fortress, and after taking the “outer works” by 
storm and securing 15 prisoners, Jones engaged the Cap- 
tain in a hand-to-hand struggle and the whole place 
surrendered. A woman escaped, however, and fearing 
that she might bring reinforcements, the gang left and 
made for the Western Tiers via the Ellenthorpe Hall 
property. 

But the bushrangers’ almost unnatural luck deserted 
them, for Kavanagh fell while clambering over rocky 
country in the Tiers, his gun exploded, and he was seri- 
ously wounded in the arm. Cash and Jones decided to 
kidnap the doctor at Bothwell to attend to the injury, 
but Kavanagh insisted that his days of freedom were 
over, and that he wished to surrender to Mr. Clark, the 
magistrate at Cluny whom they had captured and shared 
a drink with some time previously. 


Jones then suggested to Cash that they should shoot 
Kavanagh, lest he inform against them to lighten his 
own sentence. Cash flew into a rage, however, and Kava- 
nagh was delivered to the outskirts of Mr. Clark’s pro- 
perty near Bothwell. Tasmania’s Robin Hood watched 
Kavanagh walk out of sight with a heavy heart. He had 
lost his best friend, and Jones’ coarseness disgusted him 
more and more. 


They lay in hiding for fourteen days, and then re- 
turned to the hide-out at Cobb’s Hill. Their confidants 
at the Hill were related to Kavanagh, but showed little 
interest at his surrender. Cash’s uneasiness increased. 


Kavanagh told the authorities that he had quarrelled 
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with and shot Cash and Jones, and had been himself 
wounded. His statement was believed by many, but after 
a long rest the outlaws descended on the Clark home- 
stead at Tea Tree and carried off £190 and other loot. 


They spent that night in their log fortress at the 
Dromedary, cleaned their arms and prepared supplies 
in the morning, travelled north all the next day, and at 
midnight Cash had drawn a bead on the driver of the 
Launceston-Hobart mail coach at Spring Hill, and called 
upon him to halt. The carriage came to a standstill, and 
the bushrangers, declining to take the coachman’s purse, 
carried off £40 and several gold and silver watches. 


Travelling via Lovely Banks, Colebrook and Bagdad, 
while the Queen’s men rushed northward in search of 
them, they arrived at Cobb’s Hill. 


Weeks of idleness followed. Jones became more and 
more part of the family, and less and less friendly with 
Cash. On one occasion Cash, fed up with the lazy life, 
remarked that he would go into Bridgewater for a bottle 
of brandy. The woman of the house cried in derision 
that he had not the courage. Cash was rankled, but 
visited the town and bought a supply of brandy and port 
while a constable leaned on the bar at his elbow. 


Apparently Cash had designs on his shelterer’s sister, 
for one evening he was tackled with the fact, and the 
woman of the house observed that it would be more to 
the point if he took action against the man who was 


reputed to be living with “Mrs. Cash” in Hobart. 


Cash, the palms of his hands clammy with suppressed 
rage, seized his gun and strode out of the house for the 
last time. He set his course for Hobart down the eastern 
bank of the Derwent, determined to shoot his former 
companion and her lover. He left his gun at the house 
of an acquaintance, arrived at Bellerive the following 
night, and crossed the river to Hobart with three loaded 
pistols beneath his coat. 

He called on his friend, the fiddler whom they had 


engaged at Cobb’s Hill, and together they went in search 
of “Mrs. Cash.” Near the old Blue Bells of Scotland Inn 
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in Murray Street, the fiddler stopped to inquire the 
locality of the house from a by-stander. It was pointed 
out, but the informer and another man whom he sig- 
nalled began to follow the outlaw. Cash quickened his 
pace, and one of them shouted, “It is Cash, blow his 
bloody head off!” and fired. The “friends” at Cobb’s 
Hill had betrayed him. 


He fled down Murray Street and turned into Melville 
Street. As he crossed Elizabeth Street and ran towards 
the Domain, a large crowd appeared, as if by magic, on 
his heels. The cry resounded on all sides: “It’s Martin 
Cash!” He ran across Argyle Street into the dead-end 
of Melville Street, and lost two hundred yards in return- 
ing to Argyle Street. Forcing his way through the crowd 
into Brisbane Street, he arrived outside the Old Commo- 
dore Inn, where he ran into the arms of a tall, powerful 
constable named Winstanley. Cash flung him off, and 
as he came to the attack again, shot him dead. The mob 
was now upon him, and he slipped on the roadway and 
fell. Two others, Cunliffe and Oldfield, he wounded, 
but the crowd bore him down and he was beaten sense- 
less with pistol butts. 


After a trial lasting two days, in which public interest 
was intense, he was sentenced to death for the murder 
of Winstanley. Moves were made by many prominent 
persons for his reprieve, and, thanks largely to the 
efforts of Mr. R. L. Murray, editor of the “Review,” it 
was granted after he had been fifteen months in the 
shadow of the scaffold, and he was sentenced to trans- 
portation to Norfolk Island for life. There he behaved 
admirably, saw the riot of 46, met his old acquaintance, 
John Price, married, and returned to Tasmania when the 
settlement was abandoned. Cash had charge of the Gov- 
ernment Gardens at Hobart, and after a visit to New 
Zealand, settled on a farm at Glenorchy, where he died 
in 1877. 


Kavanagh was tried for robbery under arms and also 
sent to Norfolk Island, where he took part in the riot 
in 46 and was hanged. Jones was not so fortunate even 
as this. After the capture of Cash, he joined with two 
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new absconders and lived again by the gun. But without 
Cash’s restraining hand his methods became brutal and 
cowardly. On one occasion he tied a woman up and 
burnt her legs with a red-hot spade in an attempt to 
make her reveal the hiding-place of valuables. He was 
betrayed in the same fashion as Cash, however. The 
police surrounded and set fire to the hut in which the 
three bushrangers were caught, shot one dead, and cap- 
tured the other two. Jones was wounded in the face. 
When recovered he was tried, sentenced to death, and 
executed at Hobart. 


So runs the story of the Tasmanian bushrangers. Cash 
found his life amusing, Howe proclaimed himself “Gov- 
ernor of the Ranges,” but the existence of the majority 
was low, comfortless, violent and precarious. They chose 
to risk their lives for freedom, and the greater number 
paid the price. 


CONCLUSION 


IN 1860, when the cordon of dogs was withdrawn from 
Eaglehawk Neck, the abolition of the settlement at Port 
Arthur was advocated, and a committee of inquiry 
visited the Peninsula. The Cascade station had been 
abandoned the previous year, and the men were being 
consolidated more and more at Port Arthur from the 
out-stations. With no new transportees arriving, the only 
new inmates were convicts and free men who committed 
breaches of the colonial laws. Therefore, the numbers 
dwindled gradually. Whereas the population of Tasman 
Peninsula had reached its peak at 5,000 to 7,000 
prisoners, by 1860 only 564 were under conviction there. 


Constables had first leavened the military at the Port 
in 1845. In 1863 troops were needed to fight the Maoris 
in New Zealand, and the soldiers were withdrawn and 
replaced entirely by constables. Between 1866 and 1870 
the military returned from the war, but the following 
year were all recalled to England. 


So unimportant was the settlement in 1874 that Dr. 
John Coverdale was appointed surgeon-commandant. 
Port Arthur ended as it had begun, with a medico in 
charge. 


There were but 70 prisoners at the Port in 1878 when 
the steamship “Southern Cross” arrived to carry the 
whole population to Hobart. The officer in charge of 
the Seite: with thoughts in his mind of the wild muti- 
nies of the early days, prepared to put all the prisoners 
in irons. The outcry was tremendous. Work had been 
easy and conditions good for years, and many of the 
inmates were semi-invalids and getting on in years. The 
commandant protested, but the transfer officer was ada- 
mant, and irons were rivetted on the annoyed and deri- 
sive prisoners. The convicts completed their sentences 
in the Hobart Gaol. Some of them had not seen Hobart 
for 20 years, and were reluctant to leave familiar sur- 
roundings. 
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One by one their sentences expired or were remitted, 
and many of them returned to Port Arthur, where they 
made a living paling-splitting and timber-milling. Their 
impression of the Hobart Gaol — that same gaol which 
was used until 1960—was most unfavourable. ‘Port 
Arthur was heaven, and Hobart Gaol hell,” was a com- 
mon opinion. 

Many of the buildings and large areas of land were 
sold by auction, and much of the material used else- 
where. Fierce bush-fires swept down on the town on two 
occasions, burning out the Penitentiary, Separate Treat- 
ment Prison, Asylum and Church. 


Gradually a tourist trafic began to develop, and to- 
day, amid the ruins of a once imposing town, a new set- 
tlement has arisen. Happy, carefree children scramble 
over crumbling walls on their way to school, knowing 
little and caring less of the stirring history that lies be- 
neath their feet. From every corner of the globe come 
visitors to gaze in wonder at the methods of other days. 
Nature has bestowed her beauties and her curiosities 
lavishly on this tract of land, where lie the memorials of 
a system of which we should be proud, not ashamed — 
for it laid the foundations of Tasmania to-day. 
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